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A prominent 


manufacturer 
of quality 
PORK SAUSAGE 


recommends 


this IMPROVED model 


“BUFFALO” 
Grinder 


EAD this letter from Jos. 

Phillips Co. It is typical 

of the expressions of satisfac- 

tion heard in all parts of the 

country from users of this 
machine. 


AY 


Built especially for Quality Pork Sausage 


Note these 
features 
of design— 
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Heavy roller thrust bearing, 

















Made in 
4 sizes— 
for 
motor or 
pulley 


directly back of feed screw, 
prevents heating of meat or 
bearing. Patented drain flange, 
between cylinder and pedestal, 
prevents meat from working 
into the bearing and oil from 
getting into the meat. 


Investigate this strong, powerful, fast-operating grinder! 
JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 


London, Eng. 











Melbourne, Australia 
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Making Big Footsteps Bigger! 





Oscar G. Mayer 
When Oscar F. Mayer founded a 


local packing company forty-nine 
years ago, little did he realize that 
before its golden anniversary, that 
company of modest beginning would 
grow into a great organization en- 
joying a national trade and _ inter- 
national export business. But he 
didn’t know his own son then; in fact, 
Oscar G. wasn’t yet born! 

Oscar G. Mayer, now president of 
Oscar Mayer & Company entered the 
packing business of his father in 1909. 
Ten years later, through his efforts, 
the company acquired a small pack- 
ing plant at Madison, Wisconsin, 
which has been greatly enlarged 
under his guidance to embrace a large 
volume of domestic and export trade. 
The development of this plant has 
been of great value to the commu- 
nity in which it is located. 

Many of Chicago’s German restau- 
rants are internationally known for 
their excellent’ cuisine, reputations 
which Oscar Mayer & Company have 
m no small way helped to build. And 
you may be sure these packers have 


capably accepted their share of re- 
sponsibility in maintaining those rep- 
utations. 

In 1925, Mr. Mayer was elected 
president of the I. A. M. P. He was 
reelected for the next three one-year 
terms. During his tenure of office 
he served to bring about a better un- 
derstanding and closer co-operation 
among the meat packers of his coun- 
try, and he has done much to bring 
the farmer and packer to a better un- 
derstanding of each other’s problems 
and educating the farmer to grow his 
live stock to the advantage of both. 

But don’t think for a minute it’s 
“all work and no play” for Mr. 
Mayer. Nota bit of it! Drop around 
the Cedar Lake Country Club some 
day when the tennis champs are 
swinging rackets high, wide and hand- 
some. Or stand near the first tee 
when the high handicap men are 
driving off—and you won't fail to see 
the original of this little sketch. 

Mr. Mayer has four children, the 
eldest of which is Oscar G., Jr., six- 
teen years old. This young man is 
a freshman at Cornell, while his 
father is a Harvard graduate, which 


‘prompts your Princeton editor to 


make no comment whatever, leaving 
any wise cracks to indulgent Yale 
readers. 


- “Tl See by the Papers—” 


The first packer to employ an air- 
plane for commercial purposes is 
John Morrell & Co. But—not a word 
to the housewives of the nation, God 
bless ’em! They like quick deliveries, 
and if they discovered that anyone 
connected with their meat market had 
a plane—!! 

 *& © 

Slaughtering and meat packing oc- 
cupies third place in Canadian indus- 
try. Paper and pulp is another out- 
standing one. So is flour and mill- 
ing. But there’s another swell indus- 
try up there—which needs no tootin’ 
of mine! 

* * x 

Well, no one can accuse the pack- 
ing industry of hoarding its shekels. 
Last year it spent three billion dollars 
for supplies. Committee on “Buy 
Now,” please note. 

* * * 


The first All-Reindeer meat market 
has opened in Seattle . . . but we 
won’t go on strike until our neigh- 
borhood butcher goes All-Tripe in a 
big way. 


— But 
Fine Feathers 
Help to Sell 

Fine Birds! 


Fine feathers do not 
make fine birds—but they 
certainly help to sell ’em! 
And by the same token, 
good papers certainly re- 
flect the quality of good 
meats; consequently, they 
do their bit as salesmen. 


The snowy whiteness in a 
pork loin, for example, is made 
more apparent when the loin is 
unwrapped from H. P. S. White 
Oiled Loin Paper. By permit- 
ting the meat to breathe, this 
sheet protects its high quality, 
retains the wholesomeness of 
appearance and adds to the 
saleability of the meat. . 


Leading packers throughout 
the country are using H. P. §&. 
White Oiled Loin Paper for 
their quality pork cuts, frank- 
furts, inner wrapping of boiled 
hams, and for many other pur- 
poses where quality is of first 
consideration. 


A sufficient supply of sample 
sheets of H. P. S. White Oiled 
Loin Paper will be gladly fur- 
nished, in order that you may 
conduct experiments in your 
i. own laboratories, 

\ 








H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 


H.P.S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 WEST 37th STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Big Meat Packers Can Manufacture and 
Distribute Other Food Products 


Modification of the so-called “packers’ consent decree” permits 4 large 
packers to manufacture and distribute unrelated food lines. 


Food retailing by these packers is prohibited. 
The decree never has affected other packers, either as to distribution 


or retailing. 


Four large U. S. meat packers may become food 
manufacturers and wholesalers, but not food re- 
tailers. 


This is the gist of a 7,000 word opinion handed 
down on January 5, 1931, by Justice Jennings 
Bailey of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, after reviewing testimony presented in 
hearings on the petitions of Armour and Company 
and Swift & Company for modification of the pack- 
ers’ consent decree. 


Justice Bailey’s decision modifies the decree so 
as to permit these packers to manufacture, sell and 
deal in unrelated food lines, and to use or permit 
others to use their distribution facilities in han- 
dling unrelated lines. 


In all other respects the decree remains in full 
force and effect, and defendant packers are re- 
quired to comply promptly with its provisions in 
every respect in which they have not heretofore 
complied. 


Not Allowed to Retail 


Right to enter the retail field was not granted, 
the court holding that these packers’ control of 
such a large amount of interstate commerce in 
meats and other articles from the producer to the 
consumer would probably result in the almost com- 
plete annihilation of the independent retailer, and 
instead of stimulating competition would tend 
toward monopoly. 


The court held further that these seule are 
not entitled to a modification of the decree insofar 
as it enjoined them from owning or controlling 
public stockyards, stockyards terminal railroads 
and market news agencies. 

This privilege was denied in spite of the fact that 
the packers and stockyards act had been enacted in 
the meantime, as it was held that Congress would 


have made the provisions of this act more strin- 
gent had not the consent decree been in force. 


Four Packers Are Involved 


While Armour and Swift were the petitioners 
for modification, the other defendants—Wilson & 
Co. and the Cudahy Packing Company—stated in 
open court that, while they were not seeking mod- 
ification of the decree, they would consent to such 
modification as the court ordered, provided it was 
made applicable to all defendants. 

In the opinion handed down Justice Bailey re- 
viewed the complete history of the consent decree, 
from the Federal Trade Commission investigation 
ordered by the President of the United States in 
1917 to the entrance of the decree and the various 
attempts since that time to modify or set it aside. 

Chief purposes of the decree, he pointed out, were 
to end the monopoly alleged to have been acquired 
by the defendants over certain commodities by 
which they controlled the supply and prices of food, 
and to prevent any monopoly by the defendants 
in future. The specific injunctions in the decree 
were the means for carrying out these purposes. 


No Danger of Monopoly 


In speaking of possible monopoly under present 
conditions, the court recognized that the combina- 
tion of the four large packers, or even of Armour 
and Swift, could readily create a monopoly. But 
he pointed out that the burden of all the testimony 
in the recent hearings was that no combination or 
agreement in restraint of trade exists between 
them. 

“It is conceded that there is today no monopoly 
in the meat packing industry,” he said. 

“With other restraints remaining in force and 
fortified in some instances by government inspec- 
tion and control, with the increased competition of 
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other packers, with the growth and purchasing 
power of the chains of all kinds, with the wide 
dissemination of market news, I see no danger of 
a monopoly on the part of the defendants arising 
from the use of refrigerator cars and from dealing 
in commodities other than meats,” the court held. 

Justice Bailey reviewed the changed situation 
since the decree was entered. 


Food Distribution Changes 


Smaller packing companies had increased their 
businesses in some cases as much as 100 per cent in 
the ten-year period. Growth of the great chain 
store companies and their entry into the fresh 
meat field was related. Development of great food 
mergers, wholesale grocery and voluntary chain 
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Comparative standing of the large packers in the 
reports of earning capacities of great food con- 
cerns, and in comparison with smaller packers, was 
touched upon. 


The court was of the opinion that packers over- 
emphasize the menace of the chains. “I do not 
see that the size of the chains gives them any un- 
fair advantage over the packers,” it said. 

“The imminent development of the quick freez- 
ing process will largely do away with the necessity 
of any immediate disposition of any perishable 
products,” added Justice Bailey. 

It was on these facts that the decision was based 
to modify the decree to the extent of permitting 
these packers to handle unrelated food lines, so 
far as their manufacture and wholesale distribu- 


organizations were discussed. 


tion are concernéd. 


History of the Litigation over the Packers’ Consent Decree 


The packers’ consent decree was en- 
tered on February 27, 1920, on the 
same day the Department of Justice 
filed a bill in equity seeking injunctive 
relief under the Sherman and Clayton 
anti-trust acts. 


Prohibitions. 


The terms of the decree prohibited 
the then five national packers: 

1. From continuing to hold capital 
stock in public stockyard market com- 
panies, terminal railroads and market 
journals; 

2. From handling or dealing in a 
list of specified commodities, so-called 
unrelated or non-meat products; 

3. From operating retail meat mar- 
kets except for employees; 

4. From handling fresh milk or 
cream except for manufacture into 
specified products. 


The full text of the decree appeared 
in THB NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
March 6, 1920, page 21. 


Intervention. 

Intervention in order to oppose any 
modification of the decree was granted 
in 1921 to the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association and the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association. 

In 1923 intervention by the Cali- 
fornia Cooperative Canneries in order 
to secure the vacation of the decree 
was denied. The case was carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1928 and 1929, the superior court 


a 


<a 
Mo 


holding the consent decree to be valid. 
Modification Plea. 

On August 10, 1929, Armour and 
Company and Swift & Company filed 
petitions seeking modification of the 
decree on economic grounds. The three 
principal reasons given in support of 
the request for modification were: 

1. The recent fundamental changes 
in marketing conditions making un- 
necessary the restrictions imposed by 
the decree. 

2. The restrictions are contrary to 
the public interest in forbidding the 
packers to make full use of their dis- 
tribution facilities. 

8. The decree is contrary to the law 
intended to assure fair and open com- 
petition. 

Hearings. 
The hearings on the merits of these 
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petitions, following the disposition of 
several incidental motions, were begun 
on October 7, 1930, and lasted until 
November 14, after which arguments 
of counsel were heard. During the 
hearings 152 witnesses testified and 284 
exhibits were introduced. 

The title of the case was United 
States of America vs. Swift & Company 
et al. District of Columbia Supreme 
Court. Equity No. 37623. On petition 
of two defendants for modification of 
decree. 

Attorneys appearing were: Henry 
Veeder, Paul M. Godehn, Nelson T. 
Hartson and Frank J. Hogan for peti- 
tioner Swift & Company; Charles J. 
Faulkner, jr., Paul M. Godehn, Nelson 
T. Hartson and Frank J. Hogan for 
petitioner Armour & Company; William 
D. Mitchell, Attorney General, John 
Lord O’Brian, Assistant to the Attor- 
ney General, H. B. Teegarden, Albert 
J. Law, W. B. Watson Snyder, special 
assistants to the Attorney General, and 
Hammond E. Chaffetz, assistant attor- 
ney, for the United States; Breed, Ab- 
bott & Morgan, William C. Breed, Dana 
T. Ackerly, Sumner Ford, Hugh S. 
Williamson and E. A. Graighill, jr., for 
intervener National Wholesale Grocers 
Association; Edgar Watkins for inter- 
vener American Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation. 

The opinion of the court was handed 
down on Jan. 5, 1931. Mr. Justice 
Bailey delivered the opinion. 
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The opinion of the court, as delivered 
by Mr. Justice Bailey, was as follows: 

In 1917 by order of the President of 
the United States the Federal Trade 
Commission made an investigation of 
the business conducted by five large 
concerns engaged in the slaughter of 
live stock. These packers were Swift 
& Company, Morris & Company, 
Armour & Company, Wilson & Com- 
pany and the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, each of which owned or con- 
trolled numerous subsidiary companies. 

After the Commission had made its 
report, the Government filed its orig- 
inal bill or petition in this case against 
these parent companies and their sub- 
sidiaries, and also against certain indi- 
viduals, who were officials of these 
companies. 


Unlawful Acts Denied. 


This bill alleged that the defendents, 
whose business originally was the pur- 
chase and slaughter of livestock and 
the preparation and sale of its products, 
had not only extended these operations 
until they were nation-wide, but had 
also added large dealings in foods other 
than meats and in many other commo- 
dities; that by various methods set out 
in the bill, they had built up an unlaw- 
ful monopoly and control of a great 
portion of the food supply of the 
Nation, were attempting to extend that 
monopoly; and that the result was that 
they artificially controlled the food 
supply of the Nation. 

The bill sought an injunction to end 
this monopoly and the various practices 
by which it had been brought about. 

At the same time the defendants filed 
their answers in which they denied all 
the unlawful acts set forth in the bill. 

Nevertheless a decree was entered on 
the same day with the consent of all 
parties, but with the provision in the 
decree that the consent of the defend- 
ants should not constitute any admis- 
sion, nor the entry of the decree any 
adjudication that they had violated any 
law of the United States. 


Terms of Consent Decree. 


The decree in substance enjoined the 
defendants, among other things: 

From entering into any contract in 
restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several States, or monopolizing any 
part of it; 

From owning any interest in public 
stockyards, terminal railroads or mar- 
ket newspapers; 

From permitting the use by others 
of any of their distributive systems and 
facilities for the purchase, sale, etc., of 
certain commodities, such as fish, vege- 
tables, fruits, soda-fountain supplies, 
molasses, etc., spices and_ relishes, 
coffee, teas, etc., nuts; flour, sugar and 
rice, cereals, grain; various miscellane- 
ous articles, and grape juice, or from 
dealing in such commodities themselves, 
and enjoining the individual defendants 
from owning voting stock in excess of 
50 per cent of the voting stock of any 
pee retin dealing in such commodi- 
ies; 

From conducting any retail meat 
markets; 
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From owning any interest in public 
cold storage warehouses; 

From dealing in fresh milk and 
cream, or owning an interest in any 
corporation or firm dealing in them; 

And generally, from using any ille- 
gal trade practices. 


Court Retained Control. 


The decree fixed the time within 
which the defendants should divest 
themselves of any interests that they 
might own in the different kinds of 
business prohibited by the decree, and 
further provided: 

“That jurisdiction of this cause be, 
and is hereby, retained by this court 
for the purpose of taking such other 
action or adding at the foot of this 
decree such other relief, if any, as may 
become necessary or appropriate for 
the carrying out and enforcement of 
this decree and for the purpose of en- 
tertaining at any time hereafter any 
application which the parties may make 
with respect to this decree.” 


Grocers Enter the Case. 


For convenience I shall hereafter 
refer to the Government’s original bill 
or petition as the “Bill,” and to this 
decree as the “Decree.” 

In 1921, the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association and the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association were 
permitted to intervene for the limited 
purpose of being heard upon any pro- 
posal to modify the decree. 

In 1924, pursuant to a mandate of 
the Court of Appeals, the California 
Cooperative Canneries was permitted 
to intervene for the purpose of having 
the decree vacated, and on May 1, 1925, 
on motion of the canneries the opera- 
tion of the decree was suspended by an 
order of this court until a full hearing 
on the merits. 

At the same time the Swift and 
Armour groups of defendants moved 
to vacate the decree, on the ground 
that it was void, that this court was 
without jurisdiction and that there 
were no findings of fact or admissions 
as a basis for the court’s action. 


Supreme Court Sustains Decree. 


This motion was overruled, and when 
the case finally reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States the consent 
decree was held to be valid (Swift & 
Company v. United States, 276 U. S. 
311). Later the Supreme Court in 
United States v. California Cooperative 
Canneries, 279 U. S. 553 again affirmed 
the validity of the decree and ordered 
that the intervention of the canneries 
be disallowed and all obstacles to the 
enforcement of the decree should be 
removed. On the mandate of that court 
a decree was entered in this court on 
July 24, 1929. 

On Aug. 10, 1929, the Armour and 
Swift groups filed petitions in this 
court seeking certain modifications of 
the injunction. These petitions, how- 
ever, were superseded by amended 
petitions filed by the same defendants 
on Apr. 2, 1930. 


Packers Ask Modification. 


In these amended petitions the Swift 
and Armour groups of defendants peti- 
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VOICE OF THE COURT. 


Justice Jennings Bailey, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, pre- 
faced his ruling with a thorough analysis 
of the situation in food distribution. 


tion the court for certain modifications 
of the decree, as stated in the Swift 
petition, “on account of conditions now 
existing and because of certain radical 
and revolutionary changes, which have 
occurred since its entry, in economic 
conditions, merchandising methods, 
statute law of the United States and 
the interpretations thereof, which make 
this decree unjust, unfair, inequitable 
and oppressive to those defendants, 
unnecessary and against the public 
interests.” 


And the petition prays “that the 
court will modify its said decree, en- 
tered under date of Feb. 27, 1920, so 
that the parties defendant will be 
enabled, under such terms and condi- 
tions as the court shall direct, (a) to 
own capital stock or other interests in 
public stockyards market companies or 
stockyard terminal railroads; (b) to 
use or permit others to use their dis- 
tributive systems and facilities; (c) to 
manufacture, sell or deal in commodi- 
ties specified in paragraphs fourth and 
fifth of said decree; (d) to own and 
operate retail meat markets; (e) to 
own capital stock or other interests in 
public cold storage warehouses; (f) to 
engage in the fresh milk and cream 
business; and that these defendants be 
granted such other and further relief 
as the nature of the case may require 
and the court may deem just and 
proper in the premises.” 


Court’s Power to Modify. 


The other defendants have stated in 
open court through their counsel that 
while they are not seeking modification 
of the decree they will consent to such 
modification as the court may order, 
provided that it be made applicable to 
all the defendants. 


In the first place it is contended by 
the interveners that the court has no 
power to modify the decree as prayed 
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by the packer defendants upon the 
grounds that the decree is final, and 
the court has no power to modify a 
final decree after the expiration of the 
term at which it was entered; that it 
was entered by consent, and was a con- 
tract which the court could not abro- 
gate; that the provisions in the decree 
for modification could only apply when 
all the parties to it joined in the appli- 
cation. 

This power is, however, conceded by 
the Government as stated in its brief: 

“The decree is a judicial decree, and 
to be dealt with as such. The fact that 
it originated in a consent arrangement 
does not give any greater or less effect 
to the attitude of the Attorney General 
on the question of modification, than if 
the decree was entered after litigation. 
The question whether there should be a 
modification is a judicial question to be 
decided on the law and the evidence. 
Arguments advanced for or against the 
application by any of the parties in- 
cluding the Government are to be 
weighed by the court and given the 
same consideration, no more and no 
less, than they would if the decree had 
followed litigation.” 


Government Concedes the Point. 

I agree with the Government’s posi- 
tion on this point, for a decree of in- 
junction differs from a judgment at 
law, and while it is a final adjudication 
of the rights and equities of the par- 
ties at the time it is entered, the 
remedy by injunction is subject to 
modification upon equitable considera- 
tions which may thereafter arise due to 
subsequent changes in conditions. 

And the reservations in the decree 
itself evidently contemplated modifica- 
tions in the different methods by which 
the chief ends of the decree were to 
be carried out, nor were they depend- 
ent upon any joint action by all the 
parties to the decree. Besides I do not 
think that the interveners have such a 
position in this case as to entitle them 
to prevent modifications by the court, 
when the power to make them is con- 
ceded by the parties to the decree. 

There is no contention, however, that 
the court has any power to go behind 
the decree. This is not a proceeding 
to review the action of the court in 
entering the decree upon any ground of 
lack of jurisdiction in the court of 
error in the decree, or to raise ques- 
tions that might be raised in a bill of 
review, or a bill to set aside the decree 
for fraud, etc. 

_The decree is to be taken as valid and 
binding upon the parties, and the only 
ground upon which modification can be 
had is that conditions have so changed 
since its entry as to render it inequi- 
table to further enforce certain of its 
provisions. 


To End Alleged Monopoly. 


The chief purposes of the bill and 
decree were to end the monopoly 
alleged to have been acquired by the 
defendants over certain commodities by 
which they controlled the supply and 
prices of the food supplies of the 
nation, and the decree was intended to 
end that monopoly and to prevent any 
monopoly by the defendants in the 
future, and the specific injunctions in 
the decree were means for the carry- 
ing out of that purpose. 

A great deal of testimony has been 
taken, and there has been a sincere 
effort by all counsel to place before the 
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court every fact that might bear upon 
the issue. The case has been much 
shortened by the willingness of counsel 
to stipulate upon all uncontroverted 
facts, and in many instances upon the 
testimony of absent witnesses. No 
technical objections have been raised, 
and few of any kind at all, and counsel 
have conducted the trial of the case 
upon a very high plane. 


Says There Is No Monopoly. 


It is conceded that there is today no 
monopoly in the meat packing industry. 
The parties have stipulated— 

“That the individuals, firms and cor- 
porations, engaged in the meat packing 
business in the United States, to the 
number shown or which may be shown 
by evidence in this case, owned and 
controlled independently of each other, 
are in active competition with each 
other in the purchase of livestock and 
in the sales of their products in the 
various geographical localities and dis- 
tricts within the United States in which 
they respectively purchase and sell.” 

The defendant packers are not en- 
gaged in the raising of livestock. Of 
that raised on farms a considerable 
amount is slaughtered where raised, 
part for home consumption and part 
sold at the nearest markets. Some are 
sold by direct shipment to various 
packers and shipped to their private 
yards at their plants, or at concentra- 
tion points maintained by packers. 

Many are sold at the public livestock 
markets through commission men, or 
through cooperative marketing and 
shipping associations. These public 
livestock markets are under the control 
of the Secretary of Agriculture under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921, and there are now 72 of 
such stockyards, which are scattered 
throughout the country. 

The purchasers at these yards are 
the packers themselves, producers who 
buy in order to further fatten the cattle 
and resell them, and speculators. Much 
direct buying is done by the defendant 
packers and this is especially true of 
hogs, of which in the year 1929, 40 per 
cent was sold directly. 


Control of Interstate Commerce. 


Since the date of the decree, Armour 
and Company has absorbed the business 
of the defendant, Morris & Company, 
but in a proceeding under the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, the Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1925 held that compe- 
tition had not been materially lessened 
by this acquisition. The testimony is 
uncontradicted that the four present 
groups of defendants are independently 
owned and controlled and are in active 
competition in the purchase and sale 
of livestock and the sale of meat 
products. 

The Government contends, however, 
that the monopoly enjoined by the de- 
cree was not of the packing business 
as a whole, nor of foods as a whole, 
but was limited to a monopoly of those 
commodities in interstate commerce, 
and that a monopoly of the latter may 
exist although a monopoly of the 
former be impossible. i 

I think that this contention is cor- 
rect, and if the latter be prevented the 
former will be all the more difficult, as 
was said by the Supreme Court in 
Wolff v. Industrial Court, 262 U. S. 
522: “Given uninterrupted interstate 
commerce, the sources of food supply 
in Kansas are country-wide, a short 
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supply is not likely, and the danger 
from local monopolistic control less 
than ever.” And the same situation 
exists in other States. 

Some 75 per cent of the population of 
the United States live east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and some 75 per cent of the 
Nation’s livestock is produced west of 
that river, so that 50 per cent of that 
livestock must be transported in inter- 
state commerce. The importance of 
preserving the freedom of that com- 
merce is evident. 


Growth of Packer Competitors. 

The packers who are engaged in 
interstate commerce make annual re- 
ports to the Packers and Stockyards 
Administrator. These increased in 
number from 514 in 1925 to 832 in 1929, 
The business of the defendant packers 
decreased in amount from 1920 to 1929 
as shown by the following table (in 
thousands of dollars): 


Pet. 

1920 1929 Dec. 

..- $1,052,039 $1,035,263 1.59 
.. 1,260,280 1,004,196 20.32 
Wilson . 370,000 308,805 16.54 
Cudahy . 288,802 267,960 7.21 
On the other hand, among their com- 
petitors the business of the East Side 
Packing Company increased from 


Swift 
Armour 


MR. SWIFT ON THE SPOT. 


Head of Swift & Company, president 
Louis F. Swift, kept close track of. pro- 
ceedings, 
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$3,750,000 to $22,000,000 or 486 per 
cent; Adolph Gobel from $7,000,000 to 
$46,000,000 or 550 per cent; John Mor- 
rell & Company from $51,000,000 to 
$100,000,000, nearly 100 per cent, and 
many others show increases of like 
nature. 

While the volume of business done 
by these competitors was not nearly so 
large as that done by the defendants, 
these increases attest the nature and 
extent of the competition in this busi- 
ness. 

As further evidence that no monop- 
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oly in foods can exist, the petitioners 
contend that there has been a revolu- 
tionary change in the methods of dis- 
tribution from the producer to the 
consumer, and cite the great growth in 
chain stores of all kinds and that the 
competition of these chains has done 
them much injury. 
Chains Enter the Field. 


These chain stores are of different 
kinds, those under one ownership, such 
as the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, commonly known as _ the 
A. & P., and voluntary chains not 
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under one ownership. The latter are 
well defined by Mr. Pelz: 


“A voluntary chain is a group of in- 
dependently owned retailers who co- 
operate in joint buying, joint advertis- 
ing, or in joint or group control of the 
operations of their retail stores, in re- 
tail management.” ‘ 

There are three groups or classifica- 
tions of voluntary chains. The most 
important group is that which is spon- 
sored by one or more wholesale grocers. 
A wholesale grocer will gather together 
a group of retailers with whom he has 


Comment on the Decision by Various Parties at Interest 


Louis F. Swift, President, Swift & 
Company.—“The right granted to Swift 
& Company to utilize its efficient fa- 
cilities for buying, selling and dis- 
tributing other food products at whole- 
sale (formerly excluded by the decree) 
should be beneficial to the producer, to 
the consumer and to Swift & Com- 
pany.” 


F. Edson White, President, Armour 
and Company.— “Naturally we are 
gratified by the decision modifying the 
consent decree so as to permit Armour 
and Company to utilize to fullest ca- 
pacity its present wholesale distribuitve 
system, on the same basis that com- 
petitors and business enterprises in 
general are permitted to operate. 

“The trend of the times is definitely 
toward reducing distributive costs 
through spreading them over a diversi- 
fied line of products, and through 
shortening the route to the ultimate 
consumer. The decree prevented Ar- 
mour and Company from contributing 
greatly to this movement. We regard 
the decision as being beneficial to the 
public as well as to Armour and Com- 
pany.” 

Heads of two other large packing 
firms affected by the decree made no 
comment. 


Charles E. Herrick, Vice President, 
Brennan Packing Co., Chicago.—“The 
ruling will eliminate waste in distribu- 
tion in several directions. I have not 
yet seen the full text of the decision, 
but it would seem to me that permis- 
sion to packers to use ‘heir distributive 
equipment for other than meat prod- 
ucts will be helpful to many food dis- 
tributors. It is a ruling based on sound 
economics, and will be a good thing for 
the whole country. It will have no 
effect on the operations of our com- 
pany, but we are glad to see our neigh- 
bors benefit.” 


M. L. Horner, President, Durand, 
McNeill & Horner, Chicago, large 
wholesale grocers.—“I can’t see that 
the modification will affect us greatly. 
The decision lifts a ban from the pack- 
ers’ engaging in the wholesale grocery 
trade. The wholesale grocery business 


is highly competitive, anyway, and I 
doubt whether the entrance of the pack- 
ers into the field will alter the situation 
greatly. When the department stores 
and the chains invaded the field, some 
wholesalers were in dread, but they 
seem to have survived this competition. 
The same will probably hold true for 
the packers, although our company, 
with a market restricted to a 100 mile 
area, is less susceptible to the packers’ 
competition than those with a national 
trade.” 

J. H. McLaurin, President, American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
“While it is true the packers have not 
in this court accomplished in full the 
modification of this decree, Justice 
Bailey’s decision gives them a modifica- 
tion of that part of the decree in which 
wholesale grocers are most directly in- 
terested. Such a conclusion in this mat- 
ter is most unfortunate for the whole- 
sale grocers, canners, retail grocers and 
meat dealers of the United States and 
would, I think, represent a real tragedy 
but for the fact that an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States is 
possible. This decree has been before 
that tribunal twice and its provisions 
have been sustained by that court. I 
naturally assume that every wholesale 
grocer desirous of the continuance of 
his business will be interested in seeing 
this decision appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court.” 

Edgar Watkins, general counsel, 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, summarized the decision for his 
members and said the matter of taking 
an appeal would not be determined un- 
til after the final court order is en- 
tered. 

The Government. John Lord 
O’Brian, assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, said no decision regarding an ap- 
peal will be taken by the Department 
of Justice and intervening wholesale 
grocers’ associations until counsel have 
had opportunity to study and analyze 
the opinion. He said the main conten- 
tion of the government in opposing 
modification had been that the large 
packers should not be permitted to 
enter the retail field. In this respect 


Justice Bailey held in favor of the gov- 
ernment. 

The Farm Board.—James C. Stone, 
vice-chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, said he would have preferred to 
see the decree amended to permit the 
packers to engage in retail trade, but 
he believed their entrance into whole- 
sale trade might aid somewhat in re- 
ducing cost of distribution of foods. 

George Kramer, Past President Na- 
tional Retail Meat Dealers’ Association, 
New York (By wire to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. )—“That part of the pack- 
ers’ consent decree prohibiting their 
engaging in the retail sale of food has 
always had the approval of the re- 
tailer. Inasmuch as this modification 
continues to prohibit their engaging in 
the retail sale of food, there is no rea- 
son for a feeling of dissatisfaction on 
the part of the retailer. 

“In fact, it is hoped that this mod- 
ification will lead to a more pleasant 
and thereby closer relationship be- 
tween the packer, the livestock grower 
and the retailer. This should be the 
case, since we are all striving to the 
same end; that is, the more economical 
distribution of food from its source of 
supply to the consumer.” 

John A. Kotal, Secretary National 
Retail Meat Dealers’ Association, Chi- 
cago.—“With their large distributive 
organizations and excellent branch 
house systems with railroad facilities 
the large packers should be in a posi- 
tion to supply the retailer with prod- 
ucts at a price to meet any competition, 
and the year 1931 should witness a bet- 
ter equilibrium in retail distribution. 

“The members of our organization 


have little to fear from the large chain 
groups entering the meat business, 
providing preferential prices are not 
extended our competitors, as we have 
demonstrated our expertness in meat 
retailing over a long period of years 
and will now be in a position to meet 
the chain groups on an equal footing— 
quality and service, of course, being 
considered. 

“Personally I believe Justice Bailey 
has made a splendid decision, consid- 
ering the evidence which was placed 
before him, and showed he was well 
informed on the economic status na- 
tionally. 
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an understanding to the effect that the 
retailers will to a large degree con- 
centrate their purchases by buying 
from him and, in return for that con- 
sideration, will receive from the whole- 
saler a certain amount of merchandis- 
ing and managing assistance, which 
will enable the retailer to run his store 
more efficiently. 
Types of Voluntary Chains. 

The second group is what is com- 
monly called a retailer-owned whole- 
saler, being a regular wholesale gro- 
cery company, owning a warehouse and 
doing a regular wholesale grocery 
business, but having a capital stock 
owned entirely or largely by retail 
grocers. 

The third group is an organization 
in which a number of retail grocers 
combine for the purpose of group buy- 
ing or group advertising but without 
ownership of wholesale grocery facili- 
ties. i] 

All of these have increased both in 
numbers and volume of business since 
the entry of the decree, and the num- 
ber of these which sell fresh meats has 
increased in even greater proportion. 

In 1920 there were about 15,000 chain 
stores with some 1,200 fresh meat de- 
partments. In 1929 the number of 
chain stores had increased to 60,000, of 
which 15,800 sold fresh meats. 


In 1921 the A. & P. had 4,638 retail 
stores with sales of some $230,000,000, 
with no fresh meat departments. In 
1929 it had 15,000 stores with sales of 
over $1,000,000,000 and of these stores 
3,851 handled fresh meats. 


Growth of Meat Chains. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., op- 


erating a chain of grocery stores, in- 
creased its sales of meat from $6,000,- 
000 in 1920 to over $40,000,000 in 1929, 
and also in the latter year did a meat 
packing business of over $10,000,000. 

Of the regular grocery chains there 
were five in 1920 reporting to Moody’s 
Manual, with total sales of about $400,- 
000,000. In 1929 there were 12 with 
sales of over $2,000,000,000, an increase 
of about 400 per cent. 

The retail stores of the voluntary 
type have increased from about 6,500 
in 1920 to over 29,000 in 1929, of which 
the wholesaler sponsored group com- 
posed 57% per cent. 

About 35 per cent of the total retail 
grocery business of the United States 
is done by the regular chain stores, and 
about 25 per cent by the voluntary 
chains, a total of 60 per cent done by 
chain stores of all kinds. 


Food Manufacturers Combine. 


There has also been a wide increase 
in combinations among manufacturers 
of food products and also a correspond- 
ing increase in horizontal integration 
among wholesalers of food. 

Instances of these are the National 
Dairy Corporation, engaged in the 
dairy business and the manufacture of 
sausages, with 350 retail food stores; 
the Borden Company, engaged in the 
manufacture of condensed and other 
varieties of milk, and of milk and 
cream products together with the pur- 
chase and distribution of farm prod- 
ucts; the General Foods Corporation, 
handling 68 differently branded prod- 
ucts, such as cereals, cocoa, syrup, 
coffee, paints and varnishes, and also 
engaged in meat packing, controlling 
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the Birdseye quick freezing process for 
preserving meats, fish, etc. 

Swift & Company and Armour and 
Company each had sales amounting to 
more than $1,000,000,000 in 1920 and 
also in 1929. The business done by the 
other two defendants was much smaller. 

So far as volume of business is con- 
cerned, however, only the A. & P. ap- 
proached the volume done by Armour 
and Company or by Swift & Company, 
and the nature of the A. & P. can 
hardly be said to compete with that of 
the packers. 

Packers’ Profits Were Smaller. 

The petitioners claim, however, that 
their profits were much less proportion- 
ately than those of their competitors. 
The testimony shows that the aggre- 
gate sales of five of the larger food 
corporations, other than the defend- 
ants, increased from some $200,000,000 
in 1920 to over $860,000,000 in 1929, 
while their earnings increased from 
less than $6,000,000 in 1920 to nearly 
$63,000,000 in 1929. 

The profits in 1929 of Standard 
Brands were nearly 31 per cent of its 
sales; of General Foods, over 15 per 
cent, while those of Swift & Company 
were 1.26 per cent of 1 per cent; of 
Armour and Company, .98 of 1 per 
cent. 


The percentage of profits on net 
worth of Standard Brands was over 38 
per cent, of General Foods over 40 per 
cent, of Swift & Company 5.78 per 
cent, of Armour and Company 3.54 per 
cent, of Cudahy 6.26 per cent, and of 
Wilson 3.52 per cent. 


In 1920 Armour and Company ranged 
eighth in earnings of all domestic food 
corporations, and Swift & Company 
tenth, and A. & P. twenty-third. In 
1929, A. & P. ranged first, General 
Foods Corporation fifth, Standard 
Brands, seventh, Swift & Company 
tenth, and Armour and Company thir- 
teenth. 


RETAILERS ARE WELL PLEASED. 

George Kramer of New York, leader 
among meat dealers, sees a new era of 
good feeling in the livestock and meat 
industry. 
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It is clear that none of the defend- 
ant packers is making large profits as 
compared with these other dealers in 
food. The greatest profits are not 
made in the slaughtering of livestock, 
but in the processing of its products, 
and the instances above given of those 
who made the largest profits, etc., their 
slaughtering business was small in 
amount, and in fact only a few did any 
slaughtering at all. 

The profitable nature of the process- 
ing business is shown by-the fact that 
245 nonslaughtering packers reporting 
to the Packers and Stockyards Admin- 
istration in 1929 earned net profits of 
nearly $26,000,000 on sales of about 
$447,000,000, while the four defendants 
earned less than $28,000,000 on sales 
of over $2,500,000,000. 

The real comparison, I think, should 
be with other packers reporting to the 
Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion. 


Earnings and Profits Compared. 


The percentage of earnings on net 
worth of the four defendants compared 
with that of all concerns reporting to 
the Packers and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration from 1925 to 1929 is shown by 
the following table: 


(Concerns under P. & S. administration, A; 
Swift, B; Armour, C; Wilson, D; Cudahy, E.) 


A B Cc D E 
6.87 7.12 5.04 2.75 8.48 
5.96 7.13 3.41 5.01 10.70 
8.94 5.47 19 .24 5.91 
1928..... 7.14 663 4.09 3.54 6.44 
1929..... 6.45 5.78 3.54 3.52 6.26 


The percentage of profits on sales in 
1929 is as follows: 


Defendants: Sales, $2,558,742,455.18; 
profits, $27,945,776.75; percentage of 
profits to sales, 1.09. 

Other packers under P. and S. Ad- 
ministration: Sales, $1,736,606,228.04; 
profits, $37,795,855.25; percentage of 
profits to sales, 2.17. 

So that under any method of com- 
parison it does appear that the net 
profits of the defendants are small as 
compared with that of their competi- 
tors. 


One usual concomitant of a monop- 
oly, vast profits in proportion to its 
business, does not exist on the part of 
any of the defendants. And as further 
evidence of this it appears that the de- 
fendant, Wilson & Company, became a 
bankrupt in 1924, and had to be reor- 
ganized. 


1925..... 
1926..... 
ee 


Buying Power of Chains. 


The petitioners lay great stress upon 
the buying power of these large chain 
stores; that while in the buying of 
cattle, each head bears its own price 
and there is no reduction in price due 
to the purchase in quantity; in the sale 
of their products, the packers are con- 
fronted with purchasers who buy in 
such quantities that the packers are 
compelled to sell to them at greatly 
reduced prices; that they must always 
be prepared to make deliveries to these 
purchasers, and there is the continual 
danger that they may lose at any time 
one of these customers and be left with 
a large stock of perishable meats on 
hand to be held or sold at a loss. 

I think that the»petitioners exag- 
gerate these dangers. The chains do a 
very small part of the slaughtering 
business, and are themselves largely 
dependent upon the petitioners for 
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ARMOUR CHIEF CHECKS UP. 


President F. Edson White, of Armour 
and Company, sees profit for everybody in 
the decision. 


their supplies. There is constant and 
keen competition, and I do not see that 
the size of the chains give them any 
unfair advantages over the packers. 


The imminent development of the 
quick freezing process will largely do 
away with the necessity of any imme- 
diate disposition of perishable products. 


Some Facts Not Explained. 


There are some rather singular facts 
as to the profits of Swift and of 
Armour which are not explained. 


Armour’s profits have varied largely 
from year to year and have not fol- 
lowed inversely the rise of the chain 
stores. Swift & Company’s profits 
have exceeded Armour’ and Company’s 
upon substantially the same amount 
of business. Whether these variations 
may be due to differences in the suc- 
cess of their foreign business, or to dif- 
ference in skill in management does 
not appear, and the failure to account 
for this largely weakens the argument 
of the petitioners based upon their 
small returns in business. 

I think that there has been a failure 
to make a full disclosure of the facts in 
this respect. Swift & Company has 
paid dividends regularly for 44 years 
and from 1920 to 19°%9 at the rate of 8 
per cent and during the same time has 
added to its surplus and reserve over 
$16,000,000. The percentage in profits 
of the Cudahy Packing Company has 
exceeded Swift’s during the same 
period. 


On the whole, therefore, I do not 
think that the claim of the petitioners 
that the development of the chain 
stores has caused any great loss in 
their profits has been established. 


Size Alone Not an Offense. 


The petitioners, Swift & Company 
and Armour and Company, together 
control over 54 per cent of the output 
of all packers engaged in interstate 
commerce, and-all the defendants com- 
bined control over 70 per cent of that 
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business, so that, if the four defendant 
groups should act together under any 
agreement or combination, they would 
unquestionably be able to control the 
greater part of this interstate business 
and this would be the case even if Swift 
& Company and Armour and Company 
alone should combine. 

The Government contends that this 
power, due to their combined size, 
would constitute a monopoly. The 
statute of course, does not contemplate 
a monopoly in its original meaning— 
control of the entire business—but a 
monopoly evidently exists under the 
statute whenever any one person or a 
combination of persons acquires such a 
part of the business or trade in inter- 
state commerce in any commodity, as 
to enable them to fix prices, stifle com- 
petition, or unreasonably restrain that 
trade, and makes use of that power for 
those purposes, 

That size alone, however, is not an 
offense under the act was held by the 
Supreme Court in the Steel Case, in 
251 U.S. 429, where that court said: 

“The corporation is undoubtedly of 
an impressive size and it takes an 
effort of resolution not to be affected 
by it or to exaggerate its influence. 
But we must adhere to the law, and 
the law does not make mere size an 
offense, or the existence of unexerted 
power an offense.” 


Have Nothing Like Control. 


But in the instant case no one of the 
defendant groups has anything like a 
control of the business. The business 
of each is far less than that of its com- 
bined competitors. The great weight 
of the testimony is that no combination 
or agreement in restraint of trade 
exists between them. 


There is some testimony as to cer- 
tain sporadic cases of unfair practices, 
and fixing of prices. There were cer- 
tain instances in which Swift and 
Armour, in competition with some of 
their competitors, engaged in the prac- 
tice of following each other’s trucks to 
ascertain the location of their custom- 
ers, and paid bonuses and large prices 
to get them for themselves, and they 
finally agreed upon an allocation of 
customers and fixing of prices. 

It does not appear that the acts of 
Armour and of Swift were any worse 
than those of their competitors, nor 
that the final agreements were forced 
upon the others by Armour and Swift, 
but were for the benefit of all. 


There is also testimony as to threats 
of cutting prices made in 1930 by de- 
fendant’s representatives to a competi- 
tor in Texas; that Wilson, Armour and 
Swift were working under an agree- 
ment in Oklahoma as to minimum prices 
to be obtained on fresh pork; that in 
certain territories salesmen of Armour, 
Swift, Wilson and other packers since 
the summer of 1929 received weekly 
confidential lists of identical minimum 
prices; that during the same time 
Armour and Company induced the 
. Vernon Meat Company of Vernon, Tex., 
to join with them and others for the 
observance of minimum prices to their 
retail customers, the prices being fur- 
nished unsigned in a plain envelope, 
marked “strictly private.” 


Talk of Price Plans. 


While the evidence is conflicting on 
these points, I am inclined to think that 
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these charges are substantially true, 
but there is no evidence that the offi- 
cials in the main offices of the defend- 
ants had any knowledge of these prac- 
tices but on the other hand they had 
forbidden any agreements or arrange- 
ments to fix prices. 


In fact, the prices of the different 
defendants did not coincide. Armour 
and Swift, in 1929, endeavored to put 
into effect what was known as a “ser- 
vice-at-cost” plan of paying for butter- 
fat, by which each seller of milk paid 
a fixed charge for the expense of 
measuring the amount of butterfat in 
his milk, and in order to force this upon 
their competitors, advanced the price of 
butterfat, while the price of butter was 
not affected. 


They failed in their attempt, and 
their failure is a significant fact in de- 
termining their ability or inability to 
create a monopoly. 

These defendants employ over 100,- 
000 employes; Armour and Swift do 
each an annual business of over $1,000,- 
000,000 dollars, and have innumerable 
competitors throughout the country. It 
would seem that these competitors 
would be anxious to produce evidence 
of every instance of unfair competition 
or practices by the defendants, but 
these are the only instances of which 
any evidence has been offered. On the 
contrary, numerous competitors have 
testified to the keen, but fair, competi- 
tion existing in the meat-packing busi- 
ness. 


Did Not Prove Unfair Practices. 


As to this, however, the argument is 
made that it is not incumbent upon the 
Government to establish the allegations 
of its original petition in the same way 
as if the case were being heard for the 
first time on its merits, but that it can 
rely upon the decree, and that it would 
be an intolerable burden to have to 
prove its entire case whenever a de- 
fendant sought to modify a final decree. 
This is true, and the burden is clearly 
upon the defendants to show clearly 
that there have been such changes in 
conditions as to warrant a modification. 


But the fact remains that it was open 
to the interveners as well as to the 
Government to. produce testimony of 
other similar occurrences if such 
existed. The government, too, at the 
outset, read a letter from the Attorney 
General to.the president of the Senate, 
dated July 11, 1930, in which he said: 

“It is my intention to present to the 
court every justifiable argument and 
fact which tends to the conclusion that 
the decree should not be modified. I 
have no doubt that those who are in- 
terested in obtaining modification will 
present to the court all the evidence 
and argument which tend to support 
their position; and in this way it is 
believed the facts relevant to the de- 
termination of this important matter 
can most clearly and expeditiously be 
presented to the court.” 


I think, therefore, that the stipula- 
tion as to competition among the pack- 
ers was fully justified; that the same 
conclusion applies also to interstate 
commerce in the packing business; that 
there exists no real combination or 
agreements in restraint of interstate 
commerce between the defendant pack- 
ers or any of them, and no monopoly 
nor -unfair competition or agreements 
in restraint of trade, save in the 
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sporadic instances mentioned, either in 
interstate commerce or as a whole. 


Change in Stockyards Situation. 

The petitioning defendants claim that 
there has also been a radical change in 
their position with reference to public 
stockyards. That instead of controlling 
them as alleged in the bill, these stock- 
yards are now under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture by virtue of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921. This act forbids unjust, unrea- 
sonable or discriminatory charges, regu- 
lations or practices. 

It requires all changes in charges to 
be made public, and they are made sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary, 
who may himself fix the rates or 
charges, and who is empowered upon 
investigation and hearing to make 
awards of damages to the parties 
injured. This, of course, is a real 
change in conditions and one which 
necessarily would greatly limit the 
power of the defendants to acquire a 
monopoly. 

: The actual control by the Secretary 
is shown by the testimony of Dr. Frank 


(Continued on page 54.) 
——¢o-—__ 
ARMOUR EMPLOYE INSURANCE. 


Group insurance covering employes of 
Armour and Company has been in- 
creased to $100,000,000 through the 
purchase of $35,000,000 of additional 
group insurance from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. Metropolitan 
group policies held by Armour em- 
ployes now amount to about $80,000,000, 
and John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company group policies account 
for the remaining $20,000,000. The 
increase makes the Armour employes’ 
group insurance program one of the 
largest in the country. 

F’. Edson White, president of Armour 
and Company, has announced that the 
additional insurance will become effec- 
tive December 29, and that like the in- 
surance in force under previous Metro- 
politan contracts it will be cooperative, 
with employer and employes sharing 
the cost. 

The contract contains a total and 
permanent disability clause, under 
which an employe who is thus disabled 
before reaching the age of 60 receives 
the full amount of his life insurance 
with interest in monthly installments. 
The group policy also makes available 
to Armour employes the services of a 
visiting nurse organization in 4,500 dif- 
ferent communities. 

Since group insurance was adopted 
by Armour employes in 1924 the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company has 
paid claims totaling more than 
$2,330,000. 

en os 
GENERAL FOODS ADDS GELATIN. 

General Foods Corporation announces 
the purchase of the Atlantic Gelatin 
Company by the newly created Atlantic 
Gelatin Company, Inc., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of General Foods. The At- 
lantic Gelatin Company, one of the 
largest manufacturers of edible gela- 
tin, is located at Woburn, Mass., near 
Boston. The acquisition comprises a 
dozen buildings and 90 acres of land 
and becomes the thirty-first producing 
organization in the General Foods 
group. 
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MORRELL AND RATH IN MEXICO. 


A branch meat plant is being estab- 
lished jointly in Nogales, Sonora, Mex- 
ico, by John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Ia., and the Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Ia., according to reports to THE 
rena PROVISIONER from that local- 
ity. 

The Empacadora de Manteca, S. A., 
the name of the company, will have a 
capacity of several carloads of product 
daily and will specialize in the refining 
of lard. The plant occupies a_ brick 
structure located on the main line of 
the Southern Pacific of Mexico railroad. 


The company will serve a large terri- 
tory in western and southern Mexico. 
Both Morrell and Rath have shipped 
large quantities of meats and meat 
products into Mexico for many years, 
and the establishment of the new 
branch will enable the companies to 
serve their Mexican trade to much 
better advantage than has been pos- 
sible formerly. 

R. J. Lester will be manager and 
B. J. Hinds secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Lester is well known in Mexico 
and the Southwest, having installed 
packing plants at Nuevo Laredo, Ta- 
maulipas and Piedras Negras. Mr. 
Hinds has been with John Morrell & 
Co. for several years, and goes to his 
new position direct from the Sioux 
Falls plant of the company. 


ee 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
January 7, 1931, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
price on Dec. 30, 1930, or nearest pre- 
vious date: 


—Close.— 


Sales. High. Low. 
Jan. “— 
7 g 


Week ended 
Jan. 7. -—Jan. 7.— 
Amal. Leather.. 


Do. Del. Pfd. 2,900 
Barnett Leather .... 
Beechnut Pack. 500 
Bohack, H. C.. 

D 


Childs Co. ,100 
Cudahy Pack... 3,500 
First Nat. Strs. 3,700 

on. Foods ...48,900 


Gobel Co. 6,400 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. | 60 
Do. New .... 


420 

. G A... 250 
Hygrade Food.. 1,300 
Kroger, G. & B.18,400 
Libby McNeill. .31,000 
MacMarr Stors. 1,100 
Mayer, Oscar .. 50 
Mickelberry Co. 1,850 
M. & H. Pfd... 450 
Morrell & Co... 400 
Nat. Fd. Pd. A. 100 

I 


Safeway Strs...12,200 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 
Stahl Meyer .. .... 
Strauss R. Strs. 2.000 
Swift & Co. ...12,350 
o. Intl. .... 4,15 
Trunz Pork ... 3 
U. 8. Cold Stor. 
U. 8. Leather... 1,200 
Oe. A cocces & 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 
Wesson Oil ... 
Do. Pfd . 1,500 
Do 


C. i.” See 
Wilson & Co... 3,400 
Do. A. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


P. Burns & Co., Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, will build a canned soup plant, 
it is reported. 

Glauser Meat Co., St. Louis, Mo., is 
taking bids on the erection of a new 
cooler building. 

Fire recently damaged the East Chi- 
cago, Ind., plant of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. to the extent of about $5,000. 

The six-press mill of the Alvarado 
Cotton Oil Co., Alvarado, Tex., was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. Only the 
office and the linter house were saved. 

I. W. Duffey & Sons Co. have opened 
a small plant in Lagro, Ind., for slaugh- 
tering hogs and smoking and curing 
meats. : 

Victory Sausage Co., 3820 South 
Halsted st., Chicago, Ill, has been 
formed by B. A. Hergarty, J. H. Don- 
aldson and Louis Markowsky to deal in 
smoked meats and sausages of all kinds. 
The capital is $20,000. 

Sanitary Packing Co., Gary, Ind., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000 to buy and sell meat products. 
The incorporators are Benjamin Gross, 
Ruby Moskovsky, Mary Gross and 
Charlotte Moskovsky. 

A group headed by John F. Anderson 
has taken over the old Sunkist Prod- 
ucts plant in San Diego, Calif., and is 
equipping it as a meat-packing plant. 
About $25,000 will be spent and 25 peo- 
ple employed. 

The partnership of Fox and Zim- 
brich, sausage makers and wholesale 
meat dealers, Waterloo, Wis., has been 
dissolved, due to the death of Emil 
Fox, one of the partners. The busi- 
ness has been incorporated under the 
name of J. D. Zimbrich & Co. 

Banfield Bros. Packing Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., will construct a plant in Fort 
Smith, Ark. The plans are being pre- 
pared and it is expected that the work 
will start as soon as they are com- 
pleted. The plant will be located on 
Wheeler ave. and will cost about 


$75,000. 
Seas “ees 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. has 
263 stores in Kentucky doing an an- 
nual business of more than $12,000,000. 
Under the new state law it is subject 
to a chain store tax of $429 per store 
or $118,050. Application has _ been 
made to the Federal District Court in 
Covington for an order restraining the 
state authorities from collecting this 
tax. 

Alvin E. Dodd, widely experienced 
in retail research work and formerly 
assistant to the president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., has become assistant 
to Albert H. Morrill, president of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 


= = Yo 


BOHACK SALES SHOW INCREASE. 


Sales of the H. C. Bohack Co. for 
December totaled $3,649,694, compared 
with $2,994,088 in December, 1929, an 
increase of $655,606, or 21.9 per cent. 
During the first 11 months of 1930 
Bohack’s sales totaled $30,541,783 com- 
pared with $26,536,238, an increase of 
$4,005,545 or 15.09 per cent. This is 
another organization that has shown 
marked increase in volume of sales in 
a year when prices were lower and 
business activity generally slowed up. 
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Armour Shows an Improved Financial 
Position in Annual Report 


Improvement in the current financial 
position but decreased earnings are re- 
ported by Armour and Company for 
the fiscal year ended November 1, 1930. 
This is attributed in part to the un- 
satisfactory market for wool and leath- 
er and to heavy decline in South Ameri- 
can exchange, and in part to the con- 
stantly declining prices for meats and 
meat products. 

Total sales for the year approxi- 
mated $900,000,000. The income before 
depreciation and interest amounted to 
$21,388,104.05 and the income before 
preferred stock dividends to $4,741,- 
026.96. Surplus was reduced about 
$4,000,000, amounting on November 1, 
1930, to $43,078,092.26. 

The company closed its year with the 
lightest inventories since 1923, when 
the Morris assets were taken over. 
There were no bank loans, and ac- 
ceptances and accounts payable were 
some $2,000,000 under those of the pre- 
vious year. The ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities is 7 to 1. 

During the year the company re- 
tired $10,134,900 of funded debt and 
$3,132,800 of guaranteed preferred 
stock of subsidiary companies, without 
additional financing. 

According to President F. Edson 
White, in his letter to stockholders un- 
der date of January 5, 1931, these re- 
ductions in capital liabilities will in- 
crease by approximately $1,000,000 that 
portion of income available to stock- 
holders in succeeding years. The work- 
ing capital of the company at the end 
of the year amounted to $151,450,000. 


Faith in the Future. 


Commenting on the financial position 
of the company, President White said: 

“We have materially reduced ex- 
penses incident to the conduct of the 
business. The controllable items are 
well in hand, and the economies which 
have already been effected and the ad- 
ditional ones toward which we are con- 
stantly striving indicate that we will 
be able to operate at lower cost in the 
future than has eve been true in the 
past.” 


“IT cannot foresee at this moment 
what is immediately ahead of the busi- 
ness world, but I do know that the best 
guide to the future is the record of the 
past, and that record is one which war- 
rants an optimistic viewpoint,” Mr. 
White said in commenting on future 
prospects. 


“Restoration of confidence through- 
out the business world will be the de- 
termining factor. In fifty years our 
country has experienced fifteen depres- 
sions. Many of them were as serious 
as the present one, but the country re- 
covered from every one of them and 
gained enough between times to make 
our people the richest in the world, 
with luxuries and advantages such as 


are possessed by no others. In due 
time the present depression will fade 
out and this great country of ours will 
climb back to prosperity, taking with 
it those enterprises, like Armour and 
Company, which retain their faith in 
the future and serve steadfastly in the 
present.” 


Income and Surplus Account. 


The consolidated income and surplus 
statement of the company, including 
Armour and Company of Delaware, the 
North American Provision Co. and their 
subsidiaries, for the year ended Novem- 
ber 1, 1930, is as follows: 

Income before deducting depreciation 
and interest $21,388,104.05 
*Less depreciation—buildings, - 
chinery, cars and equipment 7,314,958.48 
. $14,073, 145.57 
9,33: 


2,118.61 
Income before dividends $ 4,741,026.96 
Add special credits to surplus less 
charges and reserve not applicable 
to 1930 operations 144,684.15 
Surplus, November 2, 1929......... 47,138,668.40 
$52,024,379.51 
Preferred stock dividends: 
Paid Jan. 2, Apr. 1, July 1, Oct. 
1, 1930 8,946,287.25 
$43,078,092.26 
Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


The consolidated balance sheet is as 
follows: 


Income before charging interest... 
Interest charges 


Surplus, 


ASSETS. 
Current Assets. 
$ 11,902,727.18 

41,150,583.65 
10, 685,954.66 


Accounts receivable 

Notes receivable. . 

Inventories of mer- 
chandise (less 
$4,424, 497.13 
drafts drawn 
against foreign 


g 
consignments) ..*112,214,953.99 $175,954,219.48 


Investment 
bonds 
vances 


stocks, 


19,691,113.85 
Properties, 
Land, buildings, 
machinery and 
fixed equipment. .$198,100,132.53 
Refrigerator cars, 
delivery equi p- 
ment, tools, etc. 
Franchises and 
leaseholds 


15,167,344.55 
2,170,051.89 


Deferred charges, 
including unam- 
ortized discount... 


215,437,528.97 


10,307,762.92 


$421,390.625.22 


*Packinghouse products at market values less 
allowance for selling expenses. Other products 
and supplies at cost or market, whichever is 
lower. 

LIABILITIES, 
Current Liabilities. 
Acceptances pay - 
abl 8,615,743.2 


e 7 
Accounts payable.. 15,883,779.90 $ 24,499,523.17 


First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 

Company— 
in 
$ 50,000,000.00 

Delaware Company 

—54%%, guar- 

anteed, 

1948 


—_ 


60, 000,000.00 
Morris & Company 
oan" due in 


13,515,000.00 123,515,000.00 


Reserve for 
tingencies 

Minority stockhold- 
ers’ equity in 
common stock and 
surplus of con- 
trolled companies 
herein consoli- 


2,000,000.00 


1,911,609.79 
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Guaranteed Cumulative Preferred Stock Issued. 


~~ Company 
$ 60,972,100.00 

"Forth Ameri- 

can Provision 
Company—6% .. 6,115,900.00 


7% cumulative pre- 


67,088,000.00 


59,298,400.00 
Common Stock Issued—Illinois Company, 
(Par value $25.00 
re) 
**A’?....$ 50,000,000.00 
Cie: BPs... 50,000,000.00 100,000,000.00 
43,078,092.26 


$421,390,625.22 


Surplus 


Armour of Delaware Report. 


The consolidated balance sheet of 
Armour and Company of Delaware in- 
cluding the North American Provision 
Company and their subsidiaries, is as 
follows: 

ASSETS. 
Current Assets. 


$ 4,130,576.10 
Accounts receivable 22,886,922.91 
Notes_ receivable 
Saqetns $3,315,- 
05.75 due from 
ome and Com- 
pany, an Illinois 
corporation) 
Inventories of mer- 
chandise (less $2,- 
021,190.46 drafts 
drawn against 
foreign consign- 
ments) *62,132,707.97 


13,433,388.90 


$102,583,595.88 


Investment stocks, 
bonds and ad- 


vances 17,300,764.22 


Properties. 

Land, buildings, 

machinery and 

fixed equipment. .$123,099,002.12 
Refrigerator cars, 

delivery e qui p- 

ment, tools, etc. 
Franchises 

leaseholds 


4,976,336.12 
2,166,933.18 
Deferred charges, 


including wunam- 
ortized discount. . 


130,242,271.42 


8,564,622.28 
$258,691.253.80 


*Packinghouse products at market values less 
allowance for selling expenses. Other products 
and supplies at cost or market, whichever is 
lower. 

LIABILITIES. 
Current Liabilities. 
Acceptances pay- 

able 62,615.20 


Accounts payable. 8, 770,841.83 $ 16,533,457.03 


First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


Delaware Company 
—5%%, guar- 
anteed, 


aus & Company 
—41%4%, due in 
1939 73,515,000.00 


Reserve for 
tingencies 
Minority stockhold- 
ers’ equity in 
common stock and 
surplus of con- 
trolled companies 
herein consoli- 
dated 1,911,609.79 
Guaranteed Cumulative Preferred Stock Issued. 
Delaware Company 
$ 60,972,100.00 
The North Ameri- 
can ovision 
a a 


con- 
1,000,000.00 


6,115,900.00 67,088, 000.00 


Common Stock Issued. 
(all owned by = 
mour and 
pany, an miinols 
Corporation) 
Surplus 


60,000, 000.00 
38,643,186.98 


$258, 691,253.80 


Officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, F. Edson White; first vice-presi- 
dent, Philip D. Armour; vice-presidents, 
Charles H. MacDowell, Frederick W. 
Ellis, Herbert S. Johnson, George M. 
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Willetts, T. George Lee, Warren W. 
Shoemaker, Willard C. White, George 
A. Eastwood, Edwin S. Waterbury; 
vice-president, secretary and comp- 
troller, Edward L. Lalumier; treasurer, 
Philip L. Reed; assistant comptroller 
and assistant secretar , Warren H. Sapp 
and William S. Clithero; assistant 
treasurers, Charles E. Hazard, Louis 
E. McCauley and Herbert G. Black; 
general auditor, Harry S. Eldred; as- 
sistant secretaries, Albert H. Willett 
and John A wr -~omenaes general 
auditor, John A. 

Directors of the ccamome are Samuel 
McRoberts, Albert H. Wiggin, Philip 
D. Armour, Charles F. Curtiss, Bernard 
A. Eckhart, A. Watson Armour, Arthur 
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Reynolds, Arthur Meeker, Harvey J. 
Sconce, Laurance H. Armour, John S. 
Pillsbury, Sewell L. Avery, Philip L. 
Reed, Nelson Morris, Charles H. Mac- 
Dowell, Henry W. "Boyd, Charles J. 
Faulker, jr., William V. Kelley and F. 
Edson White. 

The finance committee consists of 
Samuel McRoberts, chairman of the 
board, Chatham-Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Co., New York, chairman; 
Arthur Reynolds, chairman of the 
board, Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Co., Chicago; Albert H. Wiggin, 
chairman governing board, Chase Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York; 
and F. Edson White, Philip D. Armour 
and Philip L. Reed. 


Wilson Increases Net Profits and Surplus 
and Makes Best Showing in 4 Years 


Increased earnings on decreased 
sales—and its best year in the last 
four—are reported by Wilson & Co. for 
the fiscal year ended November 1, 1930. 

Sales totaled $270,000,000, compared 
with $310,000,000 in 1929, while net 
profits amounted to $2,542,656.29, com- 
pared with $2,304,592 the previous year. 

Current assets of the company are 
over nine times current liabilities, and 
in the past five years the company has 
paid $6,750,000 on its long term obliga- 
tions, reducing them 25 per cent. 

The company’s surplus was increased 
by over half a million dollars during 
the year, totaling on November 1, 1930, 
the sum of $5,372,576.70. 

In transmitting the report to the 
stockholders President Thomas E. Wil- 
son felt that the increase of 10 per cent 
in the earnings over those of a year ago 
“may be considered a_ satisfactory 
showing in view of the general business 


conditions that have prevailed through- 
out the world during this year. 


Reduce Debts and Pay Dividends. 


“Every effort has been put forth to 
conserve the company’s assets during 
these trying times,” Mr. Wilson said. 
“How successfully this has been .done is 
reflected on the consolidated balance 
sheet in the strong financial condition 
of the company. Current assets are 
over nine times current liabilities. Self 
liquidating drafts payable are only 
$91,991.56, as against $2,106,954.12 last 
year, and there is no bank indebtedness. 
In the year just closed the company 
called and paid $2,500,000 gold notes 
which were to become due on March 1, 
1931. In the last five years it has paid 
$6,750,000 on its long term obligations, 
reducing them 25%.” 

“The plants and delivery equipment 
are being kept in good physical condi- 
tion. The property investment has been 
increased by expenditures for major re- 
building and replacement work. These 
expenditures will give us a good return 
on the investment by increased efficien- 
cy and lower operating cost. 

“In all divisions of the business econ- 
omy has been of the utmost importance. 
This has had the constant attention of 
the officers and employees of the com- 
pany. It is with pleasure that I ac- 
knowledge and thank them for their 
efficient service this year.” 


The preferred stockholders have con- 
tinued to receive dividends of 7 per 
cent. 

Income and Surplus. 

The income and surplus statement for 
the year ended November 1, 1930, is as 
follows: 


Gross earnings 
Depreciation 


$5,951,740.77 
1,707,465.86 
After depreciation $4, 244,274.91 
Interest (including minority stock- 

holders’ portion of earnings— 

$93, 664.68) 1,701,618.62 


$2,542,656.29 
2'000,211.50 


444.79 


Net earnings 
Preferred stock dividends paid 


Balance carried to surplus 542, 
Surplus November 2, 1929 4,830, 131.91 


Surplus November 1, 1930 $5,372,576.70 
Consolidated Balance Sheet. 
Following is the consolidated balance 
sheet as of November 1, 1930: 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Accounts receivable 


Inventories (at market, less distrib- 
uting and selling expense) 


$ 4,294,493.34 
12,631,557.30 


22,820,726.47 


Current $39,746,777.11 
Plant and equipment, less reserve: 

Land $ 9,917,117.98 

Buildings 23,589,678.05 

Machinery 12'661,891.94 

Cars, deliv ery equip- 

ment, etc. 5,592,405.17 

51,761,093.14 


297,256.24 
485,044.65 


$92,290,171.14 


Investments—exchange memberships, 
etc, 


Prepaid insurance, etc. 


LIABILITIES. 
Drafts payable! $ 


Accounts payable 
Interest accrued on bonds 
Other obligations maturing within 
ie 
Sundry mortgages $131,000.00 


Agreements for minority 
stock interests 61,820.00 


91,991.56 
3,901,789.61 
142,408.61 


192,820.00 

Current $ 4,329,009.78 

First mortgage twenty-five year sink- 
ing fund gold bonds 6%, due April 
1, 1941 20,140,000.00 

Bonds of subsidiary companies 1,597,000.00 

Agreements for minority stock inter- 
ests 

Minority stock interests not con- 
tracted for 


585,400.00 


291,292.10 
$26,942,701.88 
Reserve for contingencies 1,000,000.00 
Capital stock?: 
Number of shares 
Authorized Issued Amount 
Preferred. Br cumulative stock, $100 par? 
00,000 — $28,602,600 
Class A stock no 
0,000 oor 533 17,876,650 
stock, no par 
500,000 “584, 983 2,739,055 


2,500,000 1,178,542 $49,218,305 49,218,305.00 
Surplus provided in organization 9,756,587.56 


eens 
1, 
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a + aa from Mar. 1, 
1926, to Nov. 1, 1930 (per annexed 
statement) 5,372,576.70 


$92,290,171.14 
Contingent liabilities: 
Self-liquidating drafts on customers, $246,122.50, 


1 Drafts with documents attached which 
self-liquidating. 


2 Including stock issuable in respect of securities 
of old company not yet exchanged. 


8 Dividend from Nov. 1, 1929, unpaid. 
4 $5.00 dividend cumulative from Nov. 1, 1930. 
* Note—Includes 100,000 shares provided pur- 
suant to the reorganization plan for issue as the 
board of directors of the company shall approve. 
—_q—— 


YOUNG MEN TO THE FRONY?. 


Results of annual meetings of two 
leading packing concerns this week put 
young men to the front in executive 
positions. 

Gustavus F. Swift, jr., 50-year old 
vice-president of Swift & Company, 
was elected president of the company 
to succeed his brother, Louis F. Swift, 
who was made chairman of the board. 
Two other brothers, Edward F. Swift 
and Charles H. Swift, were elected 
vice chairmen of the board. G. J. 
Stewart, assistant to G. F. Swift in the 
provision department, and one of the 
rising young men of the organization, 
was made vice president, while L. C, 
Curtis was elected assistant treasurer. 

Wilson & Company recognized its 
young men by making a vice-president 
of 26-year old Edward Wilson, son of 
president Thomas E. Wilson and head 
of the small stock department. Other 
young men elected vice-presidents were 
Harry J. Williams, head of the car 
route department; Carl Fowler, head of 
the branch house department; J. D. 
Cooney, legal department; Dr. R. F. 
Eagle, executive assistant to president 
Wilson; W. S. Nicholson, head of the 
provision department; C. R. Hood, head 
of the beef department; and W. J. 
Cawley, European representative of the 
company. 


are 


SWIFT HAS NEW PRESIDENT. 


Gustavus F. Swift. \jr., succeeds his 
brother Louis F. Swift as active head 
Swift & Company. 











. his 
head 
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Swift Turns Wastes into Savings As Basis 
for the Company’s Profits 


Net earnings of Swift & Company 
for the fiscal year ended November 1, 
1930, totaled $12,491,188.98, after de- 
ducting depreciation, interest and re- 
serve for federal income tax. This 
compares with net earnings of $13,076,- 
815.20 in the previous year. 

After payment of $12,000,000 in divi- 
dends, the balance was sent to surplus, 
making the total surplus $77,707,888.14 
on November 1. 

_There was a reduction in current in- 
debtedness during the vear of $27,532,- 
615.91, making the current indebtedness 
only $28,529,909.86. Cash, on the other 
hand, has been increased $8,190,407.66, 
making the total at the end of the year 
$18,639,884.30. 

As was pointed out by President 
Louis F. Swift in his address to the 
shareholders delivered at the forty- 
sixth annual meeting held in Chicago, 
January 8, 1931, there are ‘not many 
businesses that will look back upon 
1930 as a satisfactory year. 


Effect of Commodity Price Drop. 

“Since July, 1929, wholesale commod- 
ity prices have fallen 20 per cent,” Mr. 
Swift said, “and are now less than 20 
per cent above pre-war. A change in 
prices as drastic as this necessarily 
creates difficult problems.” 

Mr. Swift pointed out that the real 
basis of the company’s profits lies in 
the ability to eliminate wastes and to 
turn these wastes into savings. “During 
the past year we did splendid work in 
making new savings in expenses—and 
we shall keep at it,” he said. 

The company paid out $449,627,309 
for livestock during 1980 and handled 
the largest number of sheep and lambs 
in its history. The lower return to ‘the 
producer is attributed to the fall in the 
prices of meat and such by-products as 
wool and hides. 

The company’s total sales of all 
products, including meat, butter, eggs, 
cheese, poultry, and _ by-products, 
amounted to over $900,000,000. This is 
a decline of 10 per cent from the 1929 
volume, attributable almost entirely to 
the decline in prices. 


Looking to the Future. 

“As a result of the year’s decline in 
the prices of our working stocks of 
meats, by-products, and raw materials, 
we were obliged to take a loss on in- 
ventories,” the president said. “It is 
inevitable that losses of this kind will 
be incurred when prices are falling, in 
spite of the rapid turnover of our in- 
ventories. Considering the general in- 
dustrial situation and the fall in meat 
and by-product prices, I think we did 
fairly well.” 

Looking to the future, Mr. Swift said: 
“I think the year 1931 is bound to 
bring about a general recovery in busi- 
ness—if only to replace the stocks of 
goods that are being used up. Con- 





sumption cannot run ahead of produc- 
tion indefinitely. 


“We are all set for a busy year. 
While our company does not make as 
much profit as other industrial com- 
panies when times are prosperous, 
neither does it suffer as much in periods 
of depression. 

“The stability of our business is due 
to three factors: first, the diversifica- 
tion of the lines we handle; second, the 
rapid turnover of our inventories, which 
enables us to keep closely in line with 
changing conditions; and, third, the fact 
that we deal in a standard article of 
food. One of the strongest features 


of our business is that all meat which 


comes to market is consumed, whether 
business is good or bad.” 


Financial Statements. 


The company’s income and surplus 
statement for the year is as follows: 


INCOME AND SURPLUS. 
Net earnings, before depreciation, In- 
terest, and federal income tax 


$27,938, 
Provision for depreciation 


283.38 
8,627,952.12 


Interest paid on first mortgage bonds, 
gold notes $19,310,331.26 
Notes payable, etc., including amor- 

tization of debt discount and ex- 


pense 5,221,341.55 

$14, 088,989.71 
Reserved for federal income tax 1,597,800.73 
Net earnings for year $12,491,188.98 
Dividends, 8% 12,000, 000.00 
Surplus for year $ 491,188.98 
Surplus, previous year 77,216,699.16 
Surplus, November 1, 1930 $77, 707,888.14 


Following is the consolidated balance 
sheet as of November 1, 1930, of Swift 
& Company. 


ASSETS. 
Cash $ 18,639.884.30 
Accounts receivable 57,701,784.28 
Inventories 101,764,920.95 
Stocks and bonds 33,546,887.60 


Land, buildings, ma- 
chinery and equip- 
ment, including re- 
frigerator cars, etc. $189,464,988.50 


Less: depreciation to 
date 80,357,644.10 
——————— 109, 107,344.40 


979,803.69 


$321,740, 625.22 
LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL. 


Discount and expense on ten-year 
gold notes—being amortized 


Accounts payable 19,424,144.16 
Notes Land gs a eal 9,105,765.70 
Ten-year 5% notes, due Septem- 
ber 1, 1 $8 30,000, 000.00 
5% first mortgage sinking fund gold 
bonds, due July 1, 1944 22,916,000.00 
Reserves 12,586,827.22 
Capital stock—$25 par 
value: 
Authorized and 
issued $150,000, 000.00 
Surplus 77,707,888.14 
—_——__——_ 227, 707,888.14 
Total stockholders’ investment $321,740,625.22 
a 


GOOD MILLER & HART SHOWING. 


Net sales of Miller & Hart, Inc., for 
the fiscal year ended October 31, 1930, 
totaled $9,979,008.41, about 95 per cent 
of last year’s volume, which was the 
largest in years. Net profits for the 
year, after all deductions but prior to 
preferred dividends, totaled $176,556.71. 

The financial position of the company 
is reported as excellent. The ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities is 
8.9 to 1, the highest in recent years. 
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Net working capital at the close of the 
fiscal year amounted to $1,735,026, of 
which over $536,000 was in cash and 
call loans. 


Keeps Inventories Down. 


According to President D. R. How- 
land, in his letter to stockholders dated 
January 5, 1931, inventories have been 
maintained at the lowest point consist- 
ent with the volume of business, result- 
ing in a satisfactory rate of turnover. 
Commenting on the results of the year, 
President Howland said: 


“The results from operation of your 
company for the fiscal year 1930 reflect 
conditions which are more or less gen- 
eral throughout the pork packing in- 
dustry. Inventories at the beginning 
of the year were carried at. prices which 
were expected to show your company a 
substantial profit. Declines in market 
= of finished products accompanied 

y increases in raw material prices in 
the early months of the year materially 
reduced the margin of profit.” 

He points out that generous reserves 
have been set up for depreciation, and 
that before deducting depreciation net 
earnings were equal to more than $5.15 
per share on the preferred stock. 

Mr. Howland says that 1931 is looked 
forward to with optimism. “The com- 
pany is in excellent financial position, 
with ample working capital to provide 
for the expected increase in business. 
Its long established trade has been 
maintained and numerous new accounts 
should provide an additional volume of 
business. Inventories are* carried at 
prices which are comparatively low in 
relation to present prices of raw ma- 
terials and finished products.” 

The company’s surplus on October 31, 
1930, after preferred dividends, totaled 
$634,025.70. 


Consolidated Statement. 

The consolidated income account for 
the year including that of the com- 
pany’s subsidiary, Roberts & Withing- 
ton, Inc., Providence, R. I., was as fol- 
lows: 

MILLER AND HART, INC.: 


Net sales $9,979,008.41 
Cost of sales 9, 243,886.02 
Gross profit from sales $735,122.39 
Selling expenses 275,493.29 
Administrative expenses 226,714.59 
$ 502,207.88 
Operating profit $ 232,914.51 
Other tems 52,342.44 
Total profits and income $ 285,256.95 
Other deductions: 

Interest on debenture bonds $ 101,192.98 
Other interest paid 3,409.30 
Bond discount amortized 5,635.56 
2% tax at source 801.70 
$ 111,039.54 

Net profits before federal income 
taxes $ 174,217.41 
Provision for federal income taxes 21,000.00 

Net profits exclusive of dividends 
received from subsidiary $ 153,217.41 

NET PROFITS OF ROBERTS AND 

~ WITHINGTON, INC. 23,339.30 


Surplus net profits $ 176,556.71 
Surplus—paid in at date 


of organization 000.00 
—Earned, at beginning 
of year 189,379.21 
————-_ 689,379.21 
$ 865,935.92 


Dividends paid on— 
Convertible preference stock $ 192,504.17 
Common stock 39,406.05 


231,910.22 
Surplus October 31, 1930 $ 634,025.70 
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Show Window Truck Creates Demand 


for Sausage Plant Products 


Fifty per cent of the prospects 
called on secured as permanent 
customers. 

Sounds like a meat merchandis- 
er’s “pipe dream,” but it isn’t. 

It is the record made by the Mil- 
waukee Sausage Co., Chicago, Ill., over 
a considerable period last summer. 

How was this merchandising feat ac- 
complished? By supplementing the 
salesman’s solicitation with samples of 
the merchandise attractively displayed 
in a show-window truck. 

People believe what they see. It is 
obviously impossible to induce each 
prospect to visit the plant and see for 
himself the products a company makes. 
It is also impractical for the salesman 
to carry samples of even a portion of 
the line. 

Bruno Richter, president, and Wm. 
Paulin, vice-president of the Milwaukee 
Sausage Co., solved the problem by de- 
signing the truck shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, by means of which 
the company’s merchandise can be 
shown to the retailer in a particularly 
attractive manner with little incon- 
venience on his part. 

Helps Retailer Sell Consumer. 

But when the retailer buys the com- 
pany’s product the job is only half fin- 
ished. The cycle is completed only 
when consumers take the meats off the 
retailer’s hands. 

As a means of promoting consumer 
demand, the truck is also doing valu- 
able service. It is on the streets every 
day—in the congested downtown sec- 
tion, at street car transfer points, 


parked in front of the popular theatres 
in the outlying sections, and attracting 
attention at other places where crowds 
pass. 

In this way the attractive display of 
tempting meats is seen by the people 
and the name of the company is regis- 
tered in their minds. What could be 
better advertising ? 

Special Service for Dealers. 

Since the photograph of the truck 
shown herewith was taken, a phono- 
graph and a loud speaker have been 
installed. When the truck is parked 
the crowds are entertained with music. 
Between selections the driver, who 
wears a neat uniform, announces the 
next feature on the program, and at 
intervals tells something of the quality 
of the products on display. 

On Saturdays the truck is used in 
connection with special displays and 
demonstrations of the company’s prod- 
ucts in retailers’ stores, being parked 
outside where visitors to any particular 
store are sure to see it. A retailer 
is given the use of the display for three 
hours on this day. Demand for it has 
become so great that retailers staging 
demonstrations must make reservations 
three weeks in advance. 

The truck is usually in service nine 
hours each day, and three nights each 
week it is on the streets from 7 to 10 
o’clock. Reflected light on the inside 
of the body and coach lights on the 
inside make the displays stand out in 
a particularly attractive manner. At 
night the truck is usually parked at a 
busy transfer corner or in front of one 
of the popular theatres. 











TRAVELING DISPLAY FOR 


The truck has display windows at both sides and at the end. 


which the company’s message is carried direct to the consumer. 


QUALITY MEAT PRODUCTS. 
In addition to 
being used by the salesmen when calling on prospects, it is also a medium through 


Packed at busy 


spots in Chicago it attracts much attention, and has been an important factor in 
increasing demand for its owner’s meats. 
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To test out the reaction of custom- 
ers to the display, the truck was re- 
cently parked in front of various retail 
stores, and a check-up made to deter- 
mine how many customers asked for 
the company’s products. 

Testing Customer Preference. 

In one store 8 out of 14 housewives 
asked for Richter’s meats, in another 
7 out of 12, in another 14 out of 20. 
Similar results were noted at other 
stores. 

Other means have also been used to 
check the truck’s value as a sales me- 
dium, with the result that officials of 
the company consider it the best local 
sales builder the concern ever used. 

The body is of glass on the two sides 
and the end, and is mounted on a light 
truck chassis which has been cut and 
lengthened. The display is changed 
frequently, all of the company’s prod- 
ucts being featured from time to time. 
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GREASEPROOF PARCHMENT 
BOOK. 
The more a packer knows about a 
product the more advantageously he can 


use it. 

This is the thought apparently re- 
sponsible for an _ out-of-the-ordinary 
book being distributed to meat plant 
executives by the Rhinelander Paper 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

Printed in colors on high-grade tinted 
stock, profusely illustrated and with a 
heavy board cover in gold, black and 
red, there is contained in it much of 
general interest on the manufacture of 
greaseproof parchment and _ glassine 
papers and a great deal of valuable in- 
formation for packer executives respon- 
sible for the purchase of supplies and 
the merchandising of product. 

One learns, for example, that a large 
investment in land, plant and equip- 
ment, intricate machines and careful 
analysis and control are necessary to 
make a high-class paper product, and 
is told what tests to make and how to 
make them to determine the quality of 
greaseproof parchment and glassine. 
How these papers can be used to gain 
customer acceptance of meat products 
and increase sales are also discussed. 

Various views in the mill and many 
of the machines used in the manufac- 
ture of these papers, together with a 
brief and concise description of equip- 
ment and methods will be of particular 
interest to the mechanically inclined. 
Samples of printed greaseproof parch- 
ment and glassine papers are included 
with the book. 

ee 


NEW VISKING EXECUTIVE. 
By mutual arrangement John P. 
Smith, former director of production of 
the Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., 
will join the Visking Corporation about 
March 1, as vice-president and assistant 


general manager. Mr. Smith’s long as- 
sociation and varied experience with the 
Du Pont interests should make him a 
valuable addition to the fast-developing 
Visking organization. 
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But not a few meat merchandisers are 
predicting that more advancement will 
be made along this line during the next 
few years than has been made in the 
past decade. 

Many new products will be put on 
the market. New methods and means 
for getting customer attention and 
giving sales appeal to products will be 
devised. There will be more time, 
thought and study given to territories 
and potential markets, and new plans 
for getting and keeping customers’ good 
will and business will be worked out 
and adopted. 

In this competition for markets and 
volume many mistakes will be made. 
Some will be by those who thought they 
were sure of their ground, but more 
will be made by packers who copy 
blindly what someone else is doing. 

There is only one safe way to deter- 
mine whether a new method, process or 
product is worth imitating. That is to 
take nothing for granted, but to inves- 
tigate thoroughly on the basis of con- 
ditions as they exist in the particular 
business. 


The fact that one packer puts a new 
product on the market and makes 
money with it is no indication that 
some other packer in the same terri- 
tory can make a similar product and 
“get by.” The first packer made 
money because he could get sufficient 
volume. When a product has a com- 
petitor the market is cut in two; when 
it has two competitors the market for 
each packer is only one-third as large 
as it was for the first one. 

It pays to know what one’s share of 
a market will be, and just how much 
volume can be expected before attempt- 
ing to copy a new product. If there 
is to be a struggle for volume insuffi- 
cient to leave a profit, why be mixed 
up in it? 

The best bet for any packer is to 
make his product distinctive and in a 
class by itself—to work out his own 
merchandising problems to fit his par- 
ticular. conditions, and develop his own 
new products. When he does this he 
reduces his competition and increases 
his chances for business growth. Copy- 
ing another’s methods and products, on 
the other hand, increases competition 
and makes the going more difficult for 
everyone concerned. 
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Paying for the Privilege 

Federal and state taxes imposed on 
oleomargarine are claimed to be for the 
protection of the consumer. Those re- 
sponsible for having such taxes im- 
posed unwillingly concede that they are 
for the protection of the dairy industry. 

It would seem to be just as logical 
for the wool grower to ask that the 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer 
as well as the user of cotton goods be 
required to pay a tax; or the silk pro- 
ducer to seek the support of his politi- 
cal friends to see that every handicap 
possible is put on the sale of rayon. 

Why not tax rayon? Why not tax 
cotton goods? It would be a great 
protection to the wool industry. 

If the tax is based on the assumption 
that the bulk of oleomargarine is made 
of oils imported into this country free 
of duty, then the logical thing would 
seem to be to place a duty on the oil 
and remove the nagging taxes imposed 
all the way down the line. 

One state graciously permits the sale 
of oleomargarine within its borders— 
if it is not colored oleomargarine—pro- 
vided the manufacturer of the product 
pays a tax of $1,000 a year, the whole- 
sale distributor pays $500 a year, the 
retailer pays $100 a year, hotels or 
restaurants which serve it pay $50 a 
year, and boarding houses $10 a year. 


Should the oleomargarine be so un- 
fortunate as to be colored it cannot be 
sold in the state. This same state 
raises no objection to color in butter. 


It is interesting indeed what an in- 
different public in this land of the free 
and home of the brave is willing to 
have “put over” on it. A nutritious, 
wholesome food cannot be used without 
paying many times over for the priv- 
ilege of using it, in addition to its 
actual cost. 

However, in spite of the enormous 
handicaps thrown about the manufac- 
ture and sale of oleomargarine, it is 
gaining ground. A good product can’t 
be kept down. 

When buttermakers can make as pure 
and wholesome a product as oleomar- 
garine, and offer it to the buying public 
with limited means at a price com- 
parable to that for margarine, there 
will be little need for taxes to protect 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Making Pate de Fois Gras 


Goose liver has long furnished the 
principal ingredients of certain sausage 
delicacies. A manufacturer of meat 
specialties wants to make pate de fois 
gras. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would appreciate it if you could let us have 
a recipe for making pate de fois gras. Is this 
made of all goose liver, and if so how are the 
livers handled? 


Pate de fois gras is a delicacy con- 
cocted by French chefs, the principal 
ingredient of which is goose liver. For 
the genuine product the livers of 
“stuffed” geese should be used. This 
stuffing is a forced feeding of noodles, 
which results in the goose becoming 
very fat and which produces a very 
large liver. There have been instances 
when an individual liver has weighed 
as much as 4 lbs. 

The livers from stuffed geese give 
the product a fine flavor. Small red 
goose livers should not be used for this 
purpose. Care must be exercised in re- 
moving the gall from the liver as well 
as the veins. 

In one popular formula for making 
this delicacy, pig livers as well as 
goose livers are used. 

Take 5 lbs. of very light colored pig 
livers and remove all the sinews and 
veins. Cut the livers in slices and boil 
them slowly so they stay soft and 
white. Add a little bit of onion and 
put them through the finest plate of 
the grinder. 

Then take 10 Ibs. of well cooked side 
pork and together with the liver grind 
it again twice through the grinder. 

Add 5 Ibs. goose liver cut into dice 
form. When cutting the goose liver it 
is well to dip the knife in hot water 
frequently. 

The spicing of the meat is done ac- 
cording to the amount of goose liver 
used. To each Ib. of goose liver use 15 
grams salt, 142 grams white pepper, 
% gram pimiento, % gram of mace, 14 
gram cinnamon and %4 gram of thyme. 

Mix the spices well, then mix thor- 
oughly with the meat. Press the meat 
mixture in thin layers in a mold, add 
a layer of the goose liver and then a 
layer of the batch again, so that every- 
thing is well mixed. By using this 
method the mashing of the goose liver 
is avoided. 

The mixture is then filled into hog 
bungs, cut off so they form a short 
sausage. 

Cook for % to % of an hour at a 
temperature of 167 to 170 degs. F. 
When well cooked, dip in cold water 
and be sure that the product is thor- 


oughly chilled before the sausages are 
hung. Then let dry off thoroughly. 
The following day smoke the product 
to a nice yellow color and after thor- 
oughly cooled wrap in tin foil or silver 
paper. 
eo 


Relative Humidity 


What is “relative humidity?” A 
small packer hears the term discussed, 
but does not know what it means. He 
writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Proper relative humidity seems to be impor- 
tant in coolers and for making some products, 
particularly summer sausage. I assume it refers 
to the amount of moisture in the air. Is this 
correct ? 

Air is capable of holding a certain 
quantity of water. This is influenced 
by the temperature of the air. Rela- 
tive humidity is the percentage of water 
vapor in air, as compared to the weight 
which the air could contain if saturated 
at the same temperature. 


fe 


PREPARING SAUSAGE MEATS. 

What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 


_ particularly the heavier averages. 








Smoking Bacon and 
Hams 


Many inquiries have been 
received by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER for smoking 
methods for cured meats. 
Full directions for soaking 
and smoking S. P. meats 
have been published in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
together with a summer 
smoking schedule for all 
products, giving hours in 
smoke and approximate 
shrinkage. A table of prac- 
tice in wrapping meats also 
was given. 

A reprint of this may be 
had by subscribers by filling 
out and sending in the fol- 
lowing coupon, together with 
a 2c stamp: 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprint on SOAK- 
ING AND SMOKING MEATS. 


Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 














Curing Dry Salt Sides 


A Southern packer asks for help in 
the preparation of dry salt sides. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I am interested in curing some dry salt sides, 
Any informa- 
tion you can give us to aid in securing a good 
cure will be much appreciated. 

Some packers cure sides entirely in 
dry salt and some pump the side, par- 
ticularly the heavier ones. 

First of all, the hogs must be thor- 
oughly chilled and the meat should have 
an inside temperature of around 35 
degs. when it goes into cure. Curing is 
done at a temperature of about 38 
degs., and not lower than 35 degs. nor 
higher than 40 degs. 

If the meat is not pumped, it is first 
dipped in 100 deg. plain pickle so the 
salt will stick to the edges. Then it is 
covered with a light coat of good, pure 
clean salt, being careful to rub the 
edges well. . 

Before the meat is piled on the floor, 
about four inches of second salt should 
be placed on the floor where the pile 
will be made. Then the cuts are piled 
with the layers criss crossed, to make 
the pile as tight and firm as possible. 
Salt should be spread between each 
layer of meat. Do not pile too high, 
as the weight of the meat will have a 
tendency to spoil the shape of the sides 
toward the bottom of the pile. 

Overhaul the meats at the end of the 
seventh or eighth day by shaking them 
free of as much of the old salt as pos- 
sible and repiling and resalting, seeing 
that the outside pieces in the first pile 
are placed on the inside of the new 
pile. It is common practice to overhaul 
only once, although the product may 
be overhauled again 15 days after the 
first overhauling, particularly in the 
curing of heavy sides. 

If a quick cure is desired, the prod- 
uct may be pumped before it is put 
down. Bellies averaging 20/35 Ibs. are 
given two strokes in the shoulder, one 
stroke in the rib and one stroke in the 
skirt. 

Pumped bellies may be smoked after 
being in cure 1 day to the pound, but 
bellies which are not pumped should be 
cured 1% days to the pound. 

If the product is smoked at strictly 
cured age, extreme care should be taken 
in the soaking and smoking of these 
meats, being careful not to soak them 
too long or leave them in the smoke- 
house for too extended a period. 
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Do you use this page to get your 

questions answered? 
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Engine Horse Power 


A renderer is buying a new engine 
with certain guarantees, among which 
is the horse power. He is not sure 
what “horse power” means, and asks 
for information. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are buying a new engine for use in our 
plant. The amount of horse power this will de- 
liver at specified steam pressures is guaranteed. 
Recently there has come up among our officials 
some difference of opinion as to what ‘‘horse 
power’’ really means. Can you set us right? 

There are three kinds of horse power 
used by engineers—nominal, indicated 
and brake. No doubt your guarantee 
specifies which of these is meant. 

A unit of work is expressed as foot- 
pounds. One unit is one pound lifted 
one foot in one minute. 
a prime mover is expressed in horse 
power and is arbitrarily assumed to be 
33,000 foot pounds; that is, 33,000 
pounds lifted one foot in one minute. 

In connection with steam engines, 
horse power is used with three mean- 
ings as explained previously. 

Nominal horse power is a commercial 
term expressing empirically the size of 
an engine, but not the measure of the 
power actually developed by it.- 

Indicated horse power is the measure 
of the actual work done as deducted 
from the mean steam pressure in the 
cylinder, without deducting any of the 
subsequent losses due to friction and 
other causes. In other words, indi- 
cated horse power is the gross horse 
power. 

Brake horse power is the net amount 
of power actually available for useful 
work after all losses in the engine have 
been deducted. It is measured by a 
dynamometer or “brake,” which indi- 
cates the actual weight lifted by the 
engine during the test. 

fo 
TRUCK OPERATION IN WINTER. 


Satisfactory and trouble-free opera- 
tion of the truck fleet in cold weather 
is dependent largely on the manner in 
which trucks are prepared to meet con- 
ditions of winter operation, and the 
care given them. The following hints 
on cold weather truck operation come 
from the Glycerine Pioducers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

Increase Heater Efficiency. 


The efficiency of heaters operated by 
the circulation of the radiator solution 
through the heater pipes is greatly in- 
creased by the use of a non-evaporat- 
ing anti-freeze. Glycerine, it is pointed 
out, will not boil nor evaporate when 
it is heated to the temperature at which 
water heaters function best, and it re- 
tains heat longer than volatile solu- 
tions. The glycerine solution circulated 


through the heater pipes enables the 
heater to radiate the maximum amount 
of warmth inside the car. 
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Fill Radiator Carefully. 


Water should be poured into the radi- 
ator more carefully during the winter 
than when this operation is performed 
in summer. If the radiator is serviced 
with an anti-freeze containing chemi- 
cals that eat the paint or enamel, the 
splashing contents of the radiator may 
mar the finish of the hood. Even when 
the preparation used is bland and harm- 
less like glycerine, care should still be 
exercised to avoid flooding the radiator 
and wasting the valuable anti-freeze 
through the overflow pipe. 


Don’t Use Ice Water. 

Never pour ice cold water into a hot 
radiator. The sudden addition of cold 
water may affect the delicate tubes, or 
a cracked block may result from the 
sudden contraction of the hot metal. 
When the radiator is hot, water for 
replenishing the reservoir should be 
drawn from an indoor tap or warmed 
to take off the chill. 


Prolonging Life of Battery. 

On very cold mornings, even when 
the battery is amply charged, the 
starter will sometimes lack the pep 
necessary to turn the motor over. If 
the driver will give the motor a few 
turns by hand, the oil will be loosened 
up so that the starter will function 
without difficulty. It may mean a mo- 
ment or two of vigorous exercise, but 
in the long run it will save both time 
and battery energy. 

It is always a good idea to disengage 
the clutch when using the starter, even 
when the gears are in neutral. This 
makes the motor easier to turn over, 
by relieving it of the burden of drag- 
ging heavy gears through stiff oil and 
grease, and it add to the life of the 
battery as well. 


Easy Starting in Cold Weather. 

In order to take full advantage of 
the heat-retaining property of glycer- 
ine, radiator shutters operated by hand 
should be closed when the car is left 
standing in the cold. A blanket or 
robe thrown over the hood so as to 
cover the side vents will assist the 
process. This applies, of course, only 
to cars left standing for a short time 
in the cold after they have been warmed 
up by driving. No amount of wraps 
will keep a motor warm all night in 
zero weather or safely protect a cool- 
ing system that has not been properly 
serviced with anti-freeze. 


What’s Your 
Steam Cost? 


Here are the results one packer 
is obtaining in his boiler room 
and that are possible, or can be 
approached, in other meat plants 
similarly equipped. 

Water evaporated per square foot 
of boiler heating surface, 7.98 Ibs. 


Water evaporated per pound of 
coal, 8.016 Ibs. 


Water evaporated per pound of 
combustible, 10.378 Ibs. 


A boiler output of 256.88 per cent 
of rated capacity. 


A boiler efficiency of 75.39 per 
cent. 

These results were obtained in 
one of three tests made recently 


using coal that analyzed 12,335 
B.t.u. 
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| Brands & Trade Marks 








In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 





TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. For bacon, scrapple, shoulders, 
ham and cottage butts. Trade mark: 
An oval with the word “Vogt’s” at the 
top. Claims use since February 1, 1930. 
Application serial No. 305,425. 


John Cook & Sons, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
For canned meats, sliced dried beef, 
canned boneless pickled pigs’ feet, 
canned luncheon spread, canned potted 
meat food products, canned potted meat 
products with cereal added, canned 
corned beef hash, canned Vienna sau- 
sage, canned Vienna sausage with 
cereal added, canned cooked brains, 
canned roast beef, canned breakfast 
sausage, canned sausage with cereal 
added, canned tripe and canned cooked 
corned beef. Trade mark: MERTON 
BRAND. Claims use since November, 
1921. Application serial No. 278,264. 


Carl Holfelder, Nuremberg, Germany. 
For fresh and preserved sausage. Trade 
mark: German city scene. Claims use 
since 1913. Application serial No. 
305,358. 

Health-ee Taste-ee Products Co., 
River Forest, Ill. For ham and sau- 
sage. Trade mark: HEALTH-EE, 
TASTE-EE. Claims use since October 
17, 1929. Application serial No. 278,- 
497. 


Dorothea Lee, New York City. For 
frankfurters, sausage and meat loaf. 
Trade mark: CHILI VILLA. Claims 
use since February 1, 1927. Application 
serial No. 295,365. 

The Capital City Products Co., Co- 
lumbus, O. For cottonseed oil used for 
cooking purposes. Trade mark: 
GOLDEN BLOOM. Claims use since 
January 19, 1929. Application serial 
No. 306,032. 

TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. For 
lamb, mutton, veal and poultry, etc. 
Trade mark: SWIFT’S. Published 
September 26, 1930. No. 278,221. 

The Visking Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill. For sausage casings. Trade mark: 
VIS superimposed on a head within a 
circle. Published September 30, 1930. 
No. 278,356. 


Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. For 
canned cooked chicken. Trade mark: 
A helmsman in an oval above which is 
the word “Kingan” and below the word 
“Reliable.” Published June 17, 1930. 
No. 278,518. 


Chappel Bros. Inc., Rockford, Ill. For 
prepared foods for dogs, cats and other 
carnivorous animals. Trade mark: 
KEN-L-BISKIT. Published September 
30, 1980. No. 278,526. 


Caldwell-Spence, Gadsden, Ala. For 
Vienna sausage, pure pork sausage, 
potted meat food products, tripe with 
milk and sausage meat. Trade mark: 
EMMA SANSOM. Published October 
7, 1980. No. 278,548. 
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RerricERATIoN 


is more 


than Machinery. .! 


a hotel, restaurant 
or hospital...in baking, soft-drink 
bottling or ice-cream manufacturing... 

Whatever specific service you expect 
from your refrigeration ...whether food 
preservation, process improvement, or 
air conditioning... 

In the final analysis, your Refrigera- 
tion must yield profits. 

To do this, refrigeration can’t remain 
just so much machinery ... however well- 
designed and built. It must be engi- 
neered and installed to fit your needs 
exactly ...it must increase your oper- 
ating efficiency ... improve your product 
..- build up your patronage. 

York Refrigeration does all this. 
York’s experience with refrigerating 
machinery dates back over 50 years, 
and has been utilized to work out in- 


dividual applications of refrigeration to 
hundreds of industries. York equipment 
applied to these industries has made a 
great record of profitable, uninterrupted 
service. As a result, York has today a vast 
fund of technical knowledge and oper- 
ating data covering refrigeration in 
every industry and business. 

This knowledge and this experi- 
ence can be put to work for you .. . to 
plan refrigerating installations that will 
exactly meet your needs and yield in- 
creased profits. They are available 
through York Engineering Service. 
Communicate today with the nearest of 
York’s 71 direct factory branches . 
you will find it conveniently located to 
your business. 


MACHINERY CORPORATION 
PENNSYLVANIA « « 


YORK ICE 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Show Case Temperatures 
By “The Observer.” 

Some of the methods of handling 
quick-frozen meats, accepted as good 
practice a short time ago, are now being 
questioned by many meat men and 
engineers. 

This was to be expected. It would 
have been surprising if all the early 
theories on handling and storing this 
product had worked out 100 per cent in 
practice. It took experience to clarify 
some details. 

At one time it was the general im- 
pression that quick-frozen meats and> 
other food products could be stored 
indefinitely without deteriration, if 
proper temperatures were maintained. 
Some doubt this, but experiments and 
tests are necessary to determine whether 
or not any deterioration takes place, 
and if it does when it starts and at 
what rate it proceeds. 

One thing seems to be generally ac- 
cepted. This is that storage tempera- 
tures relatively high in comparison 
with those at which the products were 
frozen, even though the meat is not 
allowed to defrost, may be harmful in 
some small degree, at least. 

Originally it was thought that tem- 
peratures in the neighborhood of 18 or 
20 degs. Fahr. were sufficiently low to 
hold quick-frozen meats in good condi- 
tion in the retailer’s showcase. Later 
temperatures around 10 degs. Fahr. 
were recommended, and now 5 degs. 
above zero is considered by some as 
none too high. 

Sell From Case or Storage? 


This trend toward lower tempera- 
tures in showcases brings up another 
question: 

Is it the best practice to serve the 
customer from the storage section of 
the case, as has been recommended 
quite generally? Recently some engi- 
neers have expressed the opinion that 
better results will be obtained if the 
retailer serves the customer from the 
display section, replenisuing the supply 
from the storage section as it runs low. 

It is pointed out that lower tempera- 
tures are more easily and cheaply se- 
cured and held in the storage section 
than in the display section. And, if as 
is now suspected, low temperature is of 
considerable importance in maintaining 
the quality of the frozen product, cuts 
will hold better in the storage section 
than in the display section. 

But inasmuch as display is necessary 
for sales—for the present at least—it 
is thought by some that the best plan 
is to move meats from the storage to 
the display sections and then to the 


customer, rather than keeping them on 
display for rather long periods. 
Holding Time Is Important. 

At the present time, and from the 
information available, it seems that in 
general temperatures can not be con- 
sidered intelligently unless the element 
of time is taken into consideration. 

If meats are to be held for a day or 
two, higher temperatures might be used 
than if the meats were to be held for 
perhaps a week or two. 

The matter of serving customers 
from the display section and replenish- 
ing the display from the storage sec- 
tion, or serving from the storage 
section and permitting the display to be 
undisturbed, probably will be dependent 
on the time of turnover. 

In any event it seems that there is 
still much to learn about the behavior 
of quick-frozen meats in storage, and 
the influence of time and temperatures 
before correct methods of storage and 
handling can be worked out. 

But in the meanwhile the dealer han- 
dling frozen products has little to 
worry about if temperatures now 
recommended are maintained in the 
case. Whether he serves from the 
display or the storage section, provid- 
ing he has a reasonably quick turnover, 
he may rest assured that his customers 
will receive first-class products. 


es 
QUICK FREEZING IN ENGLAND. 


Quick freezing of meats, fruits and 
vegetables has created considerable in- 
terest and is receiving much attention 
in England. Here, it is thought, the 
process can be applied not only to fish, 
meats, fruits and vegetables intended 
for local consumption, but might also 
be advantageously used on meat car- 
casses imported into the country from 
overseas. 

The Liverpool Refrigerating Co., Ltd., 
which has the sole right to exploit the 
Zarotschenzeff fog method of quick 
freezing, has in operation a demonstra- 
tion plant where from 500 to 1,000 Ibs. 
of perishable foods are frozen daily. 

The freezing cabinet is operated at a 
temperature of 0 to 15 degs. Fahr. 
Lower temperatures are avoided as it 
considered that they are not necessary 
and may be harmful. 

This demonstration plant has been 
very popular during the past several 
months with meat and fish merchants, 
trawler owners, and men of science. 
Practical workers from Holland, Nor- 
way, France, Germany, Japan, and Ar- 
gentina have inspected it recently. 

Fish fillets frozen in cartons by the 
“Z” process have been sent by air mail 
to Germany. No deterioration was no- 
ticeable on their arrival. Samples of 
frozen fish have also been distributed 
among 20 French firms and refrigerat- 
ing specialists, arriving in all instances 
in perfect condition. 








For 


the Meat Plant Employe Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 


? Plant Cooling Notes 








OVERHAULING AUXILIARIES. 

This is the season of the year when 
the refrigerating equipment is given 
its annual inspection and overhauling. 
And in this connection it is a good 
plan for the plant engineer to realize 
that the refrigerating system does not 
consist solely of a compressor and that 
this is only one of a number of units 
in the system. The compressor may be 
in first-class shape, but unless the vari- 
ous auxiliaries are also carefully in- 
spected and repaired where necessary, 
the chances for trouble or a failure 
when the peak. load comes are 
increased. 

The condition of the condenser tubes 
is of great importance. Where the 
cooling water contains algae, the moss- 
like growth on the tubes may have seri- 
ously affected the condenser’s perform- 
ance. The tubes should be thoroughly 
de-mossed and freed from all scale or 
sediment, after which a coating of hot 
asphaltum or pipe paint should be 
applied. 

While the interior of the pipes ordi- 
narily is clean, excess lubricating oil 
may have deposited there, and it is 
advisable to remove the end return 
bends or other connections so that any 
such deposit can be removed. If the 
plant is new, pipe scale will undoubt- 
edly be found within the coils. 

Expansion valves should not leak, 
but, unfortunately, leaks are of 
common occurrence. This prevents the 
complete isolation of a coil, and the re- 
grinding of those valves is justified. 
At all events, inspection should be 
made. In modern plants which employ 
liquid-level controls the inspection 
should be made for oil and scale. The 
control valve should be tested for leaks 
and pin-holes, which might later cause 
collapse of the ball. The control valve 
seat and mechanism should be examined 
for signs of wear. 

In the past the greater trouble 
occurring in an ice plant was corro- 
sion. Treatment of the brine, how- 
ever, has eliminated much of this 
trouble. It is necessary to maintain 
the non-corrosiveness of the brine, and 
this is best carried out with sodium 
dichromate. 

x 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Louisiana Public Utilities, it is re- 
ported, will soon call for bids for the 
erection of a one-story refrigerating 
building at Crowley, La. The struc- 
ture will be 61 by 95 ft. in size. 

Vegetable and fruit producers of 
Bald Knob, Ark., are considering the 
advisability of constructing a quick 
freezing plant. 

Carlstadt Ice Co., East Rutherford, 
N. J., will completely remodel and en- 





matter how 

small your plant— 
or how large—you 
owe it to yourself to 
get full data on the 


STEVENSON VESTIBULE DOOR 
(the famous “Door That Cannot Stand Open”) which has 
saved its cost in a single August in many plants. 
JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR COMPANY 
CONSOLIDATING JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., INC. 
AND STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
MARYLAND, 


HAGERSTOWN, 


large its plant. The work, it is ex- 
pected, will start as soon as the 
weather permits. About $40,000 will 
be spent. 

Lickingview Farms, Newport, Ky., 
have been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 to operate a refrig- 
erating plant and conduct a cold stor- 
age business. George R. Moock, H. J. 
Feldman, Elizabeth Feldman, Edward 
Feldman, Herbert M. Feldman and 
Ambrose Feldman are the incorpora- 
tors. 

C. S. Luck & Sons, Ashland, Va., 
have let a contract for refrigerating 
machinery and auxiliaries. 

Plans for the expenditure of $23,000 
on improvements and new equipment 
were announced recently by the South- 
land City Co., Temple, Tex. 

Dave Miller, Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
applied for a charter to construct an 
ice plant to cost $50,000. 

T. R. Buck, Columbus, Ga., has pur- 
chased a tract of land in Macon, Ga., 
on which, he announces, an ice plant to 
cost more than $60,000 will be erected. 

Union Ice & Fuel Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., will build an addition. 

fe 


DRYICE SALES GROW. 

Sales of solid carbon dioxide by the 
DrylIce Corporation during the first 10 
months of 1930 were more than $2,000,- 
000, compared with total sales during 
1929 of $1,300,000, Robert. R. Rust, 
president of DryIce Holding Corpora- 
tion states in a year-end letter to share- 
holders. Net profits for the same 
period, before depreciation and devel- 
opment expenses amounted to approxi- 
mately $350,000. 
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Gay Engineering Co., 
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HERE TO STUDY QUICK FREEZE. 


New Zealand has great possibilities 
as a meat producing country, could the 
farmers of that nation find a profitable 
outlet for their meats, according to Dr. 
Edward Marsden, permanent secretary 
of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research of the government 
of New Zealand. Dr. Marsden is on a 
tour of investigation in the United 
States, and was the guest of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER during his stay 
in Chicago. 

Dr. Marsden is accompanied by Dr. 
R. M. Campbell of New Zealand, who 
is at present on leave as a research 
fellow at Brookings Institute in Wash- 
ington. He has been studying in Lon- 
don along economic lines, having had 
wide foundation experience as secre- 
tary to the prime minister of New 
Zealand. 

Both Dr. Marsden and Dr. Campbell 
have been making extensive researches 
on the exact conditions of the transport 
of meat and other perishables under 
conditions in their home country, and 
in conjunction with the low temper- 
ature research station at Cambridge, 
England. They have been examining 
refrigeration conditions in stores, on 
railways, in wagons to ports and in 
ship holds. The product is then fol- 
lowed in London right up to and 
through Smithfield market. Temper- 
atures, humidity, surface desiccation 
and other results are being noted. 

Dr. Marsden’s mission in this coun- 
try at the present time has to do largely 
with examination of the systems of 
quick freezing now in use and being 
developed here, with a view to their 
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“United's Service” 


economical and efficient 


Get our proposal and 
Specifications on your next job 


Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities 


STREATOR 


OMI OLLLELULAY 


WHEN you think of cold storage 
doors, think of ““Streator’’. .. manu- 
factured at Fairfield, lowa, conven- 
iently located to give you speedy 
deliveries and low shipping costs . . . 
plus the finest product of its kind, regardless of 
make or cost. Write for illustrated folder and 
prices. 
STREATOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

206 Broadway Fairfield, lowa 








possible adaptation to the transport of 
New Zealand meats on a more eco- 
nomical scale. . 


BIG HORSE MEAT PRODUCTION. 


Sixty thousand horses were slaugh- 
tered last year in the plant of the 
Chappel Bros., Inc., Rockford, Ill. Much 
of the meat is processed for dog, cat 
and fox food, the remainder going to 
Europe and Asia for human consump- 
tion. 

The business was started seven years 
ago. Today there are required about 
$5,000 to $6,000 worth of cans daily 
to hold the output, more than 50,000,- 
000 cans being used annually. The 
plant employs 600 workers. 

In order to insure a steady supply 
of raw material the company has ac- 
quired approximately 1,500,000 acres of 
grazing land in the West, where large 
numbers of horses are raised. 


cnet 
VISKING SALES CONVENTION. 


The Visking Corporation held its an- 
nual sales convention on December 29, 
30 and 31. The growth of the organiza- 
tion was indicated by the fact that it 
had seventeen salesmen attending this 
year’s convention from all over the 
United States, whereas in 1929 only six 
salesmen were present. A banquet also 
attended by the heads of departments 
was held at the Standard Club and a 
very unique program was presented. 
President Erwin R. Freund and direc- 
tor of sales Howard R. Medici were 
genial hosts. 
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Built by the Cope Company. Dry-Ice Refrigerated. Dry-Zero Insulated. 


Cope finds Dry-Zero most efficient 


for low temperatures—light weight! 


The Cope Company of Irvington, New 
Jersey, is a leading body builder, widely 
and favorably known for the quality of its 
insulated and refrigerated bodies. The 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company—among 
other well-known companies in all lines— 
has turned to Cope to solve their problems 
of delivery at most efficient 


found Dry-Zero Blanket most efficient for 
all required temperatures under any oper- 
ating conditions. 


Too, Dry-Zero’s amazing lightness gives it 
a unique advantage. Dry-Zero weighs 
only one-sixth as much as commercial 
corkboard. Its use saves from 300 to 1300 
pounds of deadweight on each 





temperature. 


For the Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company, Cope selected 
Dry-Zero Blanket, the most 
efficient commercial insulant 
known, because Cope has 


sulation: 


Dry-Zero 
Cork Board 


Fibre Boards 





ACTUAL WEIGHT 


of insulation on an average truck 
body with 300 square feet of in- 


2 Inch 4 Inch 
Thickness Thickness 
100 Ibs. 200 Ibs. 


(Commercial) 600 Ibs. 
750 lbs. 1600 lbs. 


truck body, allowing that 
much larger payload. 


Our engineers will be glad to 
send you complete plans and 
specifications for all types of 
insulated truck bodies, display 
counters, shipping cases, etc. 


1200 lbs. 








DRY-ZERO, CORPORATION, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 


CANADIAN OFFICE—465 PARLIAMENT ST.—TORONTO 


DRY: ZERO 


THE MOST EFFICIENT COMMERCIAL INSULANT KNOWN 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONEER MARKET SERVICE series 
show the trends of prices of fresh and 
cured pork products during 1930 com- 
pared with those of 1929 and 1928. 


Both green and cured meat prices 
have been a reflection of general busi- 
ness conditions throughout the year. 
Supplies were smaller than in 1929 and 
1928, and with normal industrial ac- 
tivity the general price level of all 
meats would doubtless have been higher 


throughout much of the year. Instead 
the unusual situation of less meat and 
lower prices was prevalent. 

Fresh Pork Products. 

Fresh pork loins.—The sharp down- 
ward price trend of pork loins, begun 
three months earlier, continued 
throughout December, loins closing the 
year 5c to 6c under the opening of 
1930. Prices during December re- 





HOGS AND CURED 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES AT CHICAGO 
Ss. P. HAMS 


REGULAR 14-16 LB. AVERAGE 
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S. P. SEEDLESS BELLIES 
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D. S. CLEAR BELLIES 
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PORK PRODUCTS 
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D. S. FAT BACKS 
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sembled closely those of December, 
1928, being well under the 1929 level. 
There has appeared little disposition to 
freeze, the tendency to move as much 
product on the current market as pos- 
sible being apparent. 

Hams.—A slight decline in price was 
registered during the month and prices 
reached the lowest level of the year in 
December. This price trend resembled 
that of a year ago, but was directly 
opposite that of 1928. Demand during 
the month was scattered, and there was 
no heavy buying, either for domestic 
or foreign account. 

Bellies—Green bellies have shown 
independent strength during the last 
month of the year, reversing their weak 
position of the previous two months. 
There has been good demand, the prod- 
uct has been offered sparingly and 
prices have been firm. Some price gains 
were made in certain averages in the 
face of a decline in surrounding mar- 
kets. The heavier averages were in 
fair demand, but prices were relatively 
lower. 

Boston butts.—Butts enjoyed a very 
active trade during the last month of 
the year, and the sharp decline in prices 
apparent during the previous two 
months was ended. Accumulations of 
Boston butts are small. 

Picnics.—This product has continued 
to show weakness in price for both 
green and cured stocks. There is an 
apparent oversupply and demand ap- 
pears inadequate to absorb offerings. 

Cured Meats and Lard. 


S. P. hams.—It is not unusual for 
pickled hams to show a declining price 
tendency during the holiday season 
when the market is flooded with poul- 
try. However, the decline this year was 
accentuated somewhat by the low price 
of fresh pork loins, which have proven 
particularly attractive in competition 
with higher costing meats. The pro- 
duction of heavy hams for boiling pur- 
poses has not been burdensome, but 
buyers have been indifferent and prices 
have suffered accordingly. 
Bellies.—Little decline was 
shown in the price of pickled bellies 
during the month, the weakness of the 
past two months having been arrested. 
Trading was light during the month, 
smokehouse channels. 
the bulk of the product moving through 

D. S. clear bellies.—This product has 
been in a strong position for a long 
time, from the standpoint of both price 
and supply. With the close of the ac- 
tive season in the South the broad buy- 
ing so much in evidence throughout 
the summer was curtailed, production 
increased and prices weakened. At the 
low price of 10%c there was increased 
activity and some renewed confidence 
in the market. 

D. S. fat backs.—This product has 
been neglected in the domestic and for- 
eign markets. Demand is very slow. 
and stocks are accumulating. 

Lard.—Lard prices have lost all they 
gained during the fall months and the 
market is weak. Prices are below 
manufacturing costs and in practically 
all cases are well below the carcass 

rice of hogs. Lard stocks abroad are 
ight, but the price level is weak. 
Hog Markets. 

A good deal of weakness developed 
in the hog market during December. 
This was attributed more to weak buy- 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Steadier—Less Pressure—Fair 
Shipping Demand — Exports Still 
Small—Hogs Steadier. 


The market has displayed a little bet- 
ter tone during the past week, and there 
has been a small rally from the low 
point. There is not so much pressure, 
and the liquidation of the December 
position cleared up the speculative situ- 
ation in the market, which instead of 
being a strong position proved to be a 
weak one. 

There is a fairly steady shipping de- 
mand from Chicago and other packing 
points. The total outward movement 
from Chicago, however, is considerably 
less than last year, but on the other 
hand, there has been a decrease move- 
ment in lard in Chicago since Novem- 
ber 1, notwithstanding the pressure to 
fill the December contracts. 

Receipts of cut meats since Novem- 
ber 1 have increased nearly 6,000,000 
Ibs., while shipments decreased 63,000,- 
000 lbs. This decrease was partly the 
result of the smaller packing at Chi- 
cago and reflected the smaller move- 
ments of hogs. 

Receipts of lard decreased 13,000,000 
lbs., while shipments decreased 44,000,- 
000 Ibs. During this time, packing of 
hogs decreased 111,000 at Chicago. 
Western _ receipts of hogs have de- 
creased 574,000 in the same time. 

Exports for Year Show Loss. 


At the lower level of prices, there 
has been some evidence of a little bet- 
ter domestic demand, but this has not 
developed to a point in actual shipments 
so as to be reflected in the export 
movement. With reports of three days 
lacking, the exports of hams and shoul- 
ders from the United States during the 
past year have decreased 6,800,000 Ibs. 
The total is 119,705,000 Ibs. The prin- 
cipal decrease was in shipments to the 
United Kingdom which fell off 3,800,- 
000 Ibs. and shipments to Cuba which 
fell off nearly 3,000,000 Ibs. 

Exports of bacon decreased 52,000,000 
Ibs., with a total of 93,811,000 Ibs. The 
principal decreases were to the United 
Kingdom, 12,600,000 lbs. less. To other 
European centers the decrease was 29,- 
700,000 Ibs. 

The total lard shipments for the year 
were 632,024,000 Ibs., a decrease of 189,- 
520,000 Ibs. The decreuse in exports 
to Germany were 108,000,000 lbs.; to 
Netherlands, nearly 13,000,000 lbs.; to 
the United Kingdom, 1,000,000 Ibs.; 
other Europe, 35,000,000 Ibs.; Cuba, 13,- 
000 lbs.; other countries, 20,000, 000 


The exports of pickle pork total 29,- 








ing than to large supplies of hogs. Hog 
runs have not been excessive, but the 
outlet for product is not sufficient to 
maintain prices at the higher levels. 
During most of the year hogs, like 
product, have moved at price levels 
lower than last year or the year be- 
fore. The entire market has reflected 
the curtailed buying power of the 
public. 
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187,000 lbs., a decrease of 14,218,000 lbs. 
In the exports of pork the principal 
decreases were 4,000,000 lbs. to the 
United Kingdom and nearly 5,000,000 
lbs. to Canada and about 4,000,000 Ibs. 
to miscellaneous countries. 


Lard Stocks Up at Chicago. 


The monthly statement of provision 
stocks at Chicago reflected the influence 
of the December lard position in bring- 
ing lard to Chicago for delivery on con- 
tracts. The total increase for the month 
was nearly 15,000,000 lbs., and there 
is a good deal of speculation as to 
whether this increase will be reflected 
in a decrease in the stocks at other 
points. 

The possibilities of a broadening of 
the export market seem to be a little 
problematical. Foreign markets ap- 
pear to be in about the same condition 
as the American market, plus the fact 
that the ability to buy is not as good as 
here. Movement of Danish bacon con- 
tinues quite large, and the demand does 
not seem to be large enough to absorb 
the supplies plus the decreased move- 
ment from America. 

The decrease in exports of lard to 
Germany and to the continent this year 
is said by some to be due to a larger 


supply of hogs on the continent and 
to the large supply and relatively low 
price of vegetable oils and fats. On 
the other hand, the movement of Ger- 
man hogs has ‘been less than last year. 
The decrease in German slaughter the 
first 8 months in the year was 4.8 per 
cent compared with the previous year 
and the decrease in the second quarter 
was 10.8 per cent. 

The government livestock outlook re- 
port for 1931 is rather anxiously 
awaited. Although the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would not say in 
advance of its report just what the 
prospects are for livestock supplies, the 
general feeling seems to be that they 
will be heavier this year than last. This 
is due to the fact that prices of feeds 
and grains are low. In particular, it 
is believed that more feeding of cattle 
has been taking place because of the 
relative advantage of feeding over sell- 
ing grain. It is likely that there are 
more sheep on farms. Hog marketings 
from January to April are expected to 
be about the same this year as during 
the like period in 1930, while for the 
entire year, there may be some fall- 
ing off. 

PORK—The market was dull, with 
very little trade passing. At New York, 








Good Butchers Show Largest Cutting Loss 


The cut-out value of hogs during the 
first four days of the current week 
showed little fluctuation from that of 
a week earlier. The 225 to 250 lb. 
average showed the heaviest cutting 
loss but the 275 to 300 lb. average 
showed slight improvement. 

Hog receipts at Chicago and the 
eleven principal markets showed con- 
siderable increase over the two holiday 
weeks preceding and were approxi- 
mately 7 per cent heavier than in the 
same period a year ago. Quality of 
hogs is good. 

The price of product and in turn the 
price of hogs is being controlled in 
large measure by the general business 
situation. If present indications of i im- 
proved employment develop and _ in- 
crease, it seems probable that demand 
will increase and with it will come 
some improvement in the general price 
level. However, the time does not ap- 


160 to 180 
Ibs. 


but’ 
Pork Bony wisn in) 
Bellies, light 


P. 

Spare rib 

Regular tebnaaiaas 
Rough feet 

Tails 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
Total cutting yield 


pear close at hand when the laboring 
public will be in position to buy costly 
meats. 

Stocks are showing only a normal 
increase at this season of the year and 
the supply of meats and lard on hand 
is not high. The general situation is 
good. 

The cutting loss on hogs ranges from 
95c per hog in the case of the lightest 
average to $2.23 on the 225 to 250 lb. 
average, which continues to show the 
heaviest cutting loss. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog and product prices 
at Chicago as shown in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE. 
Nominal costs and credits are used. 
These vary in different localities and 
even in different plants so that each 
packer should substitute his own. Also, 
he should check the yield on the kind 
and quality of hogs he is slaughtering. 
Yields used in this test are based on 
packer dress. This should be borne in 
mind in making comparisons. 


180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. lbs. lbs. 


$1.89 
47 


68. 00% 70.00% 71. 00% 
Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting value and dedueting from these 


the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the following results are Sewn: 


Loss per hog 


$ .94 57 


08 $1.58 $2.23 3 64 
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Tallow 


TALLOW—There has been a mod- 
erate volume of business passing in tal- 
low at New York. Prices are unchanged 


at 4%6c f.o.b. for extra. While there 
has been no particular pressure on the 
market, demand for near-by stuff has 
been limited. The larger soapers, how- 
ever, have been displaying more in- 
terest in tallow for later deliveries, and 
this appeared to have made for a slight- 
ly better undertone. As a result, pro- 
decors were holding for %c more. 

Buyers, however, were not inclined 
to come up in their ideas as yet, al- 
though steadier commodity markets and 
a better tone in securities since the 
turn of the year appears to have had 
some influence on sentiment in greases. 
Competing oils and greases, however, 
did not show any strength, but the 
latter are inclined to follow the de- 
velopments in tallow. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 4%c; extra f.o.b., 442.@4%c; 
edible, nominally, 544 @6c. 

At Chicago, the tallow market failed 
to show any signs of improvement. De- 
mand continued rather quiet, and sup- 
plies were adequate. At Chicago, edible 
was quoted at 6c; fancy, 544c; prime 
packer, 5% @5%ec; No. 1, 4%c; No. 2, 
356c 


There was no tallow auction at Lon- 
don this week. At Liverpool, Australian 
tallow was quiet and easier, with prices 
off 6d. Fine was quoted at 31s and 
good mixed quoted at 23s. 

STEARINE—A limited demand and 
an easier market prevailed at New 
York. Oleo was quoted at 8c. At Chi- 
cago, the market was quiet and barely 
steady. Oleo was quoted at 7%c. 

OLEO OIL—Démand was quiet and 
interest was largely routine. At New 
York, extra was quoted at 8%@8%c; 
medium, 7%@8%c; lower grades, 7@ 
T%c. At Chicago, the market was 
yor quiet but steady. Extra was held 
at ec. 








See page 41 for later markets. 


LARD OIL—The market was dull and 
easy, being influenced somewhat by 
heaviness in raw materials. At New 
York, edible was quoted at 14c; extra 
winter, 10%c; extra, 9%c; extra No. 1, 
9%e; No. 2, 8%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Consuming de- 
mand was rather limited. Offerings 
were liberal, and the undertone was 
barely steady. Pure at New York was 
quoted at 13%4c; extra, 944c; No. 1, 
9%e; cold test, 16%c. 

GREASES—While some routine busi- 
ness was passing in greases in the East, 
the market was quiet and steady and 
awaiting developments. The larger 
consumers were displaying a little more 
interest in supplies for future shipment, 
apparently having sufficient stuff on 
hand for the immediate future. Offer- 
ings from producers were moderate and 
steadily held, but where one needed sup- 
plies quickly, full prices had to be paid. 
In a general way, the disposition was 
to await developments in tallow, but 
on the whole, a steadier tone prevailed 
In greases generally. 
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At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3% @4%c according to qual- 
ity; A white, 45%,@45c; B white, 44%@ 
4%6c; choice white, 5%@6c nominal. 

At Chicago, demand for greases 
failed to show any improvement. In- 
terest was rather quiet and offerings 
fair. At Chicago, brown was quoted at 
384%4@356c; yellow, 354@4c; house, 3% 
@3%c; A white, 4% @5c; B white, 4% 
@4%%¢; choice white, all hog, 5@5%c. 


he 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, January 8, 1931. 
Blood. 


Domestic blood is nominally $2.65@ 
2.70. The market is easy. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground..............ee6: $2.65@2.70 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


The market is showing a little more 
life. Sales have been made at $2.60 
&10c, Chicago. Some producers con- 
tinue to ask higher. 

Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$2. 2.60 & 10c 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 2. 2.60 & 10c 
TAlquid stioK ...cccccocccccsccscce 1.75@2.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

t @35.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Product continues in fair demand. 
Prices are quoted on carload basis, 
f.o.b. producing plants. 


Per Ton. 

Meat and bone scraps, 50% Orr. 0 
Fertilizer Materials. 

The market for fertilizer materials 

continues quiet and buyers are not 


showing much interest. Producers are 


asking $2.50@2.60, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. d, 10@11 -$ 2. 2.60 & 10c 
lew hae m nt. ee = ae 390 & 100 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 15. 16.00 
Hoof meal 2.35: 


Digester tankage, meat meal 


The crackling market is unchanged 
and firm. Demand continues fair. 
Prices are nominally .55@.60. es 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per of 3 

unit protein (ie 


-60 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 45. 50.00 
Soft prsd. ef, ac. grease & quality 40.00@45.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 
Raw bone meal for feeding $ Gui 0 
22.00@23.00 
18.00@20.00 


Steam ground, 3 & 50 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 


Horns, according to grade $65.00@100.00 
Mfg. shin bo: 50.00@ 70.00 
Cattle hoofs 20. 25.00 

16. 17.00 


Junk bones 
(Note—Foregoing age are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Little activity reported. Prices are 
mostly nominal. 
Per Ton. 


Hide trimming (Old style) 
Hide trimmings (New style) 
Horn piths 


Sinews, pizzles 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... 
Animal Hair. 
The animal hair market is showing 
only seasonable activity. 


* According to count. 
—o—_ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Jan. 7, 1931. — Ground 

dried blood has been selling at $2.90 per 

unit of ammonia f.o.b New York and 
there is more available at the same 
price. South American, for January, 

February shipment is offered at $3.10 

per unit and doubtless bids would be 

accepted under this figure. 

Tankage, both ground and unground 
is moving in very small volume. Local 
producers are asking $3.25 and 10c for 
ground and very likely $3.00 and 10c 
would be more near the market price 
because unground tankage is offered 
freely at $2.75 and 10c and sales of out- 
side productions have been made some- 
what under this figure, f.o.b. the ship- 
ping points. 

Whale guano has been sold at $3.50 
to $3.60 and 10c. 

Nitrogenous material has been sold 
around $2.40 per unit for both domes- 
tic and foreign material which is cer- 
tinly getting the price down, compared 
with the prices prevailing the past few 
years. 

pees” ae 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Jan. 6, 1931.—Extra tal- 

low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 44%@4%c lb.; 

Manila cocoanut oil, tank coast, 54@ 

5%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks 

New York, 5% @5%4¢ lb.; Cochin cocoa- 

~ oil, barrels New York, 742.@7%c 


P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, 8% @9c Ib.; 
crude corn oil, 8%@9c lb.; olive oil 
foots, 64%2@7c lb., all barrels, New 
York; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, 85@ 
87c per gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels New 
York, 914@10c lb. imported; palm ker- 
nel oil, barrels, New York, 714@8c lb.; 
Niger _ oil, casks New York, 54@ 
5%c Ib.; Lagos palm oil, casks New 
York, 6@6%c lb.; glycerine, soaplye, 
6%@7c lb.; glycerine, C. P. 18%@14c 
Ib.; glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 














THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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Greater Capacity 


SUPERIOR PRODUCT 


with less help, using 
The Doering Improved Margarine 


Worker 





tive plant. 








Write 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Lake and Sheldon Sts. 


A “Nielson Survey” was recently made covering the 
ra of our Margarine Workers in a representa- | 
It is very interesting and details the 
economies and advantages to be had through their use. 


A copy of this survey is yours for the asking. 


meat scrap, 


offered—requirin; 
—capacities 500 


20,000 
per hour. Write for bulle' 
Stedman’s Foundry & 


Machine Works 
Founded 1834 
Aurora, Indiana, 


Wa Grind Cracklings 
at Lower Cost 


TEDMAN 2-Stage Ham- 
mer Mills reduce crack- 
lings, expeller cake, bone, 
dried blood, 
etc., to any fineness desired 
—in ene operation—by the 
2-Stage method of grinding. 
No further screening or re- 
grinding is necessary. 
Nine sizes of Stedman — are 





to 100 H.P. 
junds 


U. 8. A 
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MARGARINE CARTONS 























PROTECT the PRODUCT 


Hy-Gloss Paraffined cartons, 
draws the attention of the buyer to your Brands. 


Write for Samples and Prices 
National Carton Company 


printed attractively, 


Joliet, Illinois 
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PALM OIL IN MARGARINE. 


The ruling of the Internal Revenue 
Department that unbleached, refined 
palm oi! can be used in the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine without subject- 
ing this product to a tax of 10c lb. has 
brought strong protests from farm and 
dairy interests. (This ruling was pub- 
lished in the January 3 issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. ) 

But it appears that the Bureau is 
without authority to deny the use of 
unbleached palm oil in the manufacture 
of margarine at the lower rate of tax, 
provided the oil in question is free 
from artificial coloration and is used in 
substantial amounts. 

This point is brought out in a letter 
from David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, in reply to one re- 
ceived by him urging that the palm 
oil ruling be suspended pending a full 
investigation of the facts. 

“Until recently,” says Commissioner 
Burnet, “the Bureau has not authorized 








The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 
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the use of unbleached palm oil in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine without 
subjecting the finished product to pay- 
ment of tax at the higher rate, for the 
reason that the palm oil which had pre- 
viously been submitted for examination 
was not considered suitable for use in 
margarine in substantial quantities. 

“The chemists of the treasury de- 
partment found, upon examination and 
analysis of samples of unbleached palm 
oil recently submitted, that this oil is 
not only edible, but that it compares 
favorably with "other naturally-colored 
oils commonly employed in the manu- 
facture of margarine. The findings of 
these chemists were fully substantiated 
by: the oil experts of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce.” 

After quoting portions of the law 
the Commissioner continues: 

“The ruling of November 12, to the 
effect that unbleached palm oil free 
from artificial coloration, when used in 
substantial quantities in relation to 
other ingredients, may be used in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine other- 
wise free from artificial coloration 
without subjecting the finished product 
to tax at the rate of 10c lb., is there- 
fore in accordance with the law and 
regulations. 

“The matter of this ruling was very 
carefully considered prior to its pro- 
mulgation. Under the circumstances 
recited, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue is without authority to deny 
the use of unbleached palm oil in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine at the 
lower rate of tax, providing the oil in 
question is free from artificial colora- 
tion and is used in substantial quan- 
tities.” 
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MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 
Oleomargarine produced and the ma- 

terials used in its manufacture during 

November, 1930, with comparisons: 





Nov., Noy., 
Ingredients of un- 1930. 1929. 
colored margarine: Lbs. Lbs. 
DEMERS LL cee enatchas dense 102,606 266,018 
REID, GER 5 v's 6.5000 sas 0aece 16,795,774 16,167,551 
eR RES SSS a 55! oo} snane 
eS eee 1,975,191 2,667,008 
Derivative of glycerine..... 16,309 oe + eek 
Perr rare ree 1,66 
ky Sue RSS ASR ert ee 79 510 
RR Ore re 1,367 + 00 sae 
SR ees aes nese baene ise 8,104,310 9,015,677 
eee ee 3,585 
pare rer ere ee 1,030,189- 1,687,738 
Oleo oil ................... 2,608,764 4,034,598 
Se er 486,457 oa 
Se EE 3 Sis sass 8G ORs 86,163 84,973 
ES sca vous scans awe 52,288 116,006 
EEL. 5 baie so oS Alas a 492,052 504,317 
7 Sees > UC 2,581,919 
See ate 13,748 ot 
Soda (benzoate of).......... 9,226 "9.878 
SS Pee eee 314,210 3,976 
Total ............0+-2++. 34,596,428 37,604,088 
Ingredients of colored 
margarine: 
PE RA ee eee ae 6,407 3,12 
ef ee rer 315,697 035,588 
NIELS Soa.» King ain CM 1,121 
NS eee 115,592 185210 
Derivative of glycerine...... 70 oom 
NRE SN RSS ES Si 15 + cone 
EE SSR Aree csr, 299,554 470,12 
I. ee re a 106,463 176,182 
TS Ser eet eee 248,494 373,3% 
Doo sickest eases 9,085 8,914 
RN ooo ovis dasned 1,945 6,628 
UE on Soke sa Sale cwae oe 14,119 29,788 
MEE eel eg aces Gk ocasn 13,077 37,418 
RE CEs 6 ws dte See ewes 84,950 135,200 
Sesame ERR eer 2 oo 0 een 
Soda (benzoate of).......... 97 213 
a er Te 947 coe eeian 
BRN he FG Ue had cabs sa 1,217,635 2,063,687 
Total ingredients for colored 
and uncolored ............ 35,754,063 39,758,64 
foe 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 21s 64; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 18s 6d. 


England, Jan. 7, 1931.—(By§ 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Quiet—Undertone Firm—Out- 


side Steadiness Factor—Seed Move- 

ment Small— Crude Steady — Cash 

Trade Quiet—Lard Steadier. 

While a fair turnover was witnessed 
in cotton oil on the New York Produce 
Exchange the past week, the market 
as a whole was rather quiet apparently 
still feeling the holiday influence, as 
well as the tendency to sit on open 
commitments and await developments 
before enlarging interest on either 
side. While prices backed and filled, 
the undertone was rather firm. 

A higher range in grains, cotton and 
stocks and a steadier market in lard 
had some influence on oil, but in the 
main cotton oil was influenced by a 
disappointing movement of seed, and a 
steady to firm tone in the crude oil 
markets. A scattered cash business 
was reported from day to day, but it 
was mostly of a routine character. 

Commission house operations were 
rather light and mixed, while the local 
element was on both sides. There was 
switching from the nearby deliveries 
to July, but on the whole, there was 
no outstanding feature to the trade. 
Pit conditions accounted for fluctua- 
tions at times, but at no time was there 
any particular pressure on the market. 
This accounted for the ability of prices 
to rally from time to time, without 
any extensive outside absorption. 

Seed Movement Light. 


While the locals are bearish at heart, 
there was no tendency to press the 
market, and the ring crowd appeared 
to run quickly when the outside mar- 
kets stiffened. Reports of easier seed 
prices in some sections attracted at- 
tention at one time, but quite gener- 
ally reports from the South indicated 
that the seed movement from the farm 
to the mill was light and disappoint- 
ing following the year-end holidays. 
This created the impression that pro- 
ducers would hang on to their seed 
until warm weather forced them to let 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


go. As a result, some were looking 
for little or no pressure of the new 
crop, and orderly marketing the bal- 
ance of the season. 

In the Valley, seed prices were quoted 
at $23.00@24.00 per ton, but some of 
those in touch with the situation said 
that buyers’ ideas on seed were around 
$23.00 per ton. Sellers were holding 
for as much as $30.00 per ton. 

The crude markets were %c better 
than a week ago, a moderate volume 
of trade passing from slightly above 
6c to 6%c in the Southeast and Valley, 
with 6%c bid. In Texas, sales were 
accomplished at 6c, and the market 
was quoted nominally at that level. 
The stubbornness on the part of the 
mills in selling crude at these levels 
was due, it was said, to the fact that 
even at present seed prices there was 
a slight loss to the mills. On the other 
hand, the mills are working on seed 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 
New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 8, 1931.— 
Cotton oil futures are dull; crude barely 
steady at 6c for Texas and 6%c for 
Valley. Bleachable sales have been 
made at 6.95c lb. loose, New Orleans, 
in small quantities. Business continues 
difficult because of an insufficient pre- 
mium for refined over crude and the 
high average cost of seed in face of 


liberal stocks and cheaper competing 
fats. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 8, 1931.—Crude 
cottonseed oil, 6@6%c; forty-one per 


cent protein cottonseed meal, $26.00@ 
26.50; loose cottonseed hulls, $8.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., Jan. 8, 1931.— Prime 
cotton seed, f.o.b. cars north and east 
Texas, $25.00; west Texas, $23.00@ 
25.00; prime cottonseed oil, 6c; forty- 
three per cent meal, $27.50; hulls, $9.00; 
mill run linters, 1144@2%c. 


that costs somewhat above the prices 
ruling at the moment. 
Competition for Business Keen. 

A steadier tone in lard was a helpful 
feature, and the trade is watching the 
lard situation closely. The run of hogs 
was comparatively moderate, and the 
general feeling seems to be that from 
January to April there will be about as 
many hogs marketed this year as dur- 
ing the like period in 1930, although 
for the entire year there may be some 
falling off. 

Competition for oil and compound 
business continues keen among refiners 
and packers. There was much discus- 
sion this week relative to the recent 
booking of an order for compound for 
the navy and some chain store business, 
of which some complained that the 
business had been secured at low prices. 
Commission house interests took the 
stand that, as far as the market is 
concerned, distribution of compound to 
maintain consumption was more im- 
portant than anything else. Complaints 
of quiet cash business were again quite 
general this week, although some are 
looking for December consumption to 
= about the same as that in Novem- 

r. 
Reports on the probable -cotton 
acreage are receiving more attention 
than usual, and will from now on, as 
many in the trade are confident that 
the business depression and the recent 
banking situation will all serve to bring 
about a large decrease in the new crop 
area the coming season. ; 

COCOANUT OIL—A continuance o: 
slow demand and some increase in offer- 
ings made for an easier trend in this 
market, as there was no particular in- 
terest from consumers. Manila advices 
of considerable damage to cocoanuts in 
some sections by the recent typhoon 
had little influence. At New York, 
tanks were quoted at 5@5%c, while 
Pacific Coast tanks were quoted at 
4% @4%c, according to position. 

CORN OIL—A fairly good inquiry 
continued in this market, and prices 
ruled steady under limited offerings 
and a firmer trend in the corn market. 
At New York, corn oil was quoted at 
7%c f.0.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Buyers were in 
the market recently in a fair way, but 











TRADE AT NEW YORK 


Cotton Seed Oil Futures Market 


Contract 60,000 pounds loose in licensed bonded warehouses ; 
New York and Southern deliveries. 
summer yellow oil. 


HEDGE AT NEW YORK 


Why not trade where you have an equal advantage? 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE : 


TRADE AT NEW YORK 


HEDGE AT NEW YORK 


Grade bleachable prime 

An equitable contract for all concerned 

—the producer, the consumer, and speculator, with carry- 
ing charges on a fixed basis by the exchange. 
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demand has quieted again and the un- 
dertone steady. At New York, domes- 
tic crude was quoted at 7c; f.0.b. 
western mills, 7c Oriental oil, bulk c.i.f. 
Pacific Coast, 444c. 

PALM OIL—There was no particular 
activity in this market on the part of 
consumers, and prices ruled barely 
steady, with shipment offerings a little 
freer. At New York, Lagos for ship- 
ment quoted at 5c; Nigre for shipment, 
4%4@45c; Sumatra spot, 6c nominal; 
shipment 5%c. 

ALM KERNEL OIL— Inactivity 
generally was reported in this market, 
with prices about steady. At New 
York, tanks were quoted at 5%c; bulk 
oil for shipment, 4.85@5c according to 
sellers. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—There was no 
pressure in the cables, owing to ex- 
tended holidays abroad. But on the 
other hand, there was no particular de- 
mand from consumers, and the market 
was about steady. Spot foots at New 
York were quoted at 64%4@6%c; ship- 
ment foots, 64 @6%c. 

3 ——— OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand was quiet, and the market steady 
with spot supplies small and well held. 
Southeast and Valley crude, 6%c sales 
and bid; Texas, 6c sales, and quoted 
at that level. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York. 


Friday, January 2, 1931. 

—Range— —Closing— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

25a ...- 

716 a 750 

720 a 750 

6 735 729 784 a 735 

739 a 745 

747 a 750 

747 a ‘757 

3 758 758 760 a 765 

760 a 770 

Sales, including switches: 9 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6c bid. 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
all | Se 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 

BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 


HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 
COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Cil 


Geet Cie ene Cite 


Cable Address: | 
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Saturday, January 3, 1931. 


"745 
750 
748 


1 750 1750 
4 753 750 ee 
765 
768 
780 
Sales, including switches: 8 con- 
contracts. Southeast crude, 6c bid. 


Monday, January 5, 1931. 


Loe eee 
715 a 
720 a 
732 a 
740 a 
745 a 
745 a 
760 a 
765 a 


Sales, including switches: 2 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6c bid. 


Tuesday, January 6, 1931. 


749 
750 
745 
755 
760 
765 
770 
780 


Sales, including switches: 16 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6.05@6%c. 


Wednesday January 7, 1931. 


See eee & 


770 
746 
747 
758 
760 
770 
12 772 769 769 771 

773 783 


» including switches: 19 con- 
Southeast crude, 6%c sales 


Se oe 


tracts. 
and bid. 


Thursday, January 8, 1931. 


760 a 
77. Ti Ta a 
x <5o don d's baw ieee 775 a 








See page 41 for later markets. 








MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 7, 1930.—There 
was a very exciting and wildly bullish 
market in cottonseed meal today. The 
opening prices were bid up from the 
close yesterday, and although trading 
was a little quiet during the morning, 
it became very active toward noon, and 
prices advanced rapidly. Shorts were 
forced to cover, and the market ran 
into stop-loss orders on the way up. 
There was more strength exhibited in 
the action of the market today then 
has been the case for many months. 

Spot handlers reported better de- 
mand for actual meal and also re- 
ported that mill offerings were very 
limited. Outside markets such as mill 
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feeds, grain, etc., were strong and ad- 
vancing, corn gained 2c from the low 
this morning, and mill feeds were up 
about 75c a ton, all of which stimulated 
the bullish enthusiasm. The close was 
very strong and prices were up about 
$1.30 per ton. 

The advance has the appearance of 
being too rapid today and may not hold 
on this account. But on the other hand, 
meal has been declining for many 
months and a permanent turn in the 
trend may be establishing itself if gen- 
eral conditions improve and grain mar- 
kets continue their advance. 

Cotton seed was bid up in sympathy 
with meal, but very little activity was 
seen in this market. The situation ré- 
mains very much as it has been for 
the past thirty or sixty days. 

fe 


NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 
(Special Report from Airey & Stouse.) 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 5, 1931.—Cot- 
tonseed oil market was quiet but steady 
during the past week. Firmness in cot- 
ton, stocks and grain had a stimulatin 
effect and brought about some loa 
buying, but there was little or no out- 
side business in evidence. Futures closed 
from 2 to 7 points higher on the week. 

Heavy deliveries of cash lard on De- 
cember contracts, totaling 11,650,000 
Ibs. for the month, forced cash prices 
down 55 points on the week. The later 
months, however, showed an advance of 
13 to 20 points on the close. 

Refined cottonseed oil advanced 5 
points, with bleachable prime summer 
yellow quoted at 6.95c and prime yellow 
at 6.80c. Crude oil at Texas points ad- 
vanced 12% points to 5.87%c bid, with 
Valley and Southeast at 6.00@6.12%4c. 

a 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Jan. 8, 1931, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Di- 
vision of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 


North and Northeast: 
oy 26.000 Ibs 
Less than 3,500 Ibs 

as 


Southwest: 
Carlots, 26,000 Ibs 
10,000 Ibs. and up 
Less than 10,000 Ibs 
Salad Oil. 
North and Northeast: 


1 to 
South: 
Carlots, 26,000 Ibs 
Less than carlots 
Cooking Oil—White. 
Ye per lb. less than salad oil. 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
%c per Ib. less than salad oil. 


a 


OCT. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 


Actual figures for the production of 
margarine during Nov., 1930, with 1929 
comparisons, are reported by manufac- 
turers to the U. S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as follows: 

a! a. 


4 bbls 


Petes edie ceccvccepeses 28, on on2 
ed 959,204 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 


Hog products were quiet and steady 
the latter part of the week with more 
mixed trade and scattered profit taking 
but some hedge selling on lard rallies. 
Hog run increased on better hog prices, 
but fell off moderately again when hogs 
eased. Cash lard trade fair. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil quiet and very steady. 
Hedging small; buying light and scat- 
tered; some southern absorption owing 
to complaints of disappointing seed 
movement to mills and higher crude. 
Southeast Valley, 6%c sales and bid; 
Texas, 6c sales and bid. Cash oil de- 
mand moderate. Consumers apparently 
awaiting government report. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: 

Jan., $7.35@7.70; Feb., $7.25@7.55; 
March, $7.43 sale; Apr., $7.47@7.55; 
May, $7.53@7.55; June, $7.55@7.65; 
July, $7.64 sale; Aug., $7.68@7.76. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 446c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 8c. 
fe 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Jan. 9, 1931.—Lard, prime 
western, $9.40@9.55; middle western, 
$9.20@9.30; city, 9%c; refined conti- 
nent, 9%@10c; South American, 10c; 
Brazil kegs, 11c; compound, 9%c. 


ip 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended Jan. 2, 
1931, were as follows: 


Point of 
origin. 


Canada—Pork cuts 


Commodity. Amount, 


3,735 Ibs. 


. Canada—Bacon 


Canada—S. P. hams 
Canada—Sausage 
Germany—Sausage 
Germany—Hams 
Ireland—Bacon 
Ireland—Hams 
Italy—Sausage 
Switzerland—Boullion cubes 
Uruguay—Beef extract 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed 


meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Jan. 8, 1931: 


Fresh Beef: 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.): 
Choice $18.50 
16.00 
14.00@16. 


17.00@20. 


16.00 
14.00 


18. 


11,00@14. 
pO0g LL, 


11.50@13. 


13.00@15. 
11.00@13. 
10.00@11. 

9.00@10. 


PICNICS: 
6-8 Ibs. a 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
48 lbs. av 
SPARERIBS: 

Half Sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 
Regular 


Vv 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago 


tt New York and Chicago. 


CHICAGO. 


21.00 
18.50 


16.00 


BOSTON. NEW YORE. 


$18.00@20.50 

14.50@18.00 
00 
00 17.00@20.00 
13.50@17.00 


$19.00@21.00 
14.00@18.00 
00 $18.00 
15.50 


19.00 
17.50 


16.50@20.00 
13.50@16.50 


18.00@19.00 
14.00@17.00 


13.50 
12.50: 


15.50 


11.00@14.00 
13.50 a 


00 11.50@14.00 
00 ‘ $ e 10.00@11.00 


00 11.00@12.00 
10.00@11.00 


9.00@10.00 


re 
9:0010.00 


18.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 
. 17.00@18.00 


14.00@16.00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


19.00@20.00 
18.00@19.00 
16.00@18.00 


19.00@20.00 
18.00@19.00 
16.00@18.00 


17.00 
16.00: 


12.00@13. 
i.00e i 


15.50@16.50 
-00@16.00 


15.00@17.00 
14.00@16.00 


14.50 
12.50 


12.50@14.00 
11.00@12.00 
15.00@16.50 


and New York. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 


(8) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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Meat and Lard Stocks 


Meat stocks totaling some 45,000,000 
Ibs. less, and lard stocks nearly 12,000,- 
000 Ibs. less than those of December 
31, 1929, are reported at the seven 
principal markets of the country on 
December 31, 1930. 

Stocks of all meat cuts and of lard 
increased considerably during the 
month, but picnics are in heavier sup- 
ply than a year ago. 

The month’s accumulation is due in 
part to the fact that this is a normal 
period of accumulation, in part to the 
competition of poultry throughout the 
month, and in part to reduced buying 
power. Improvement in the latter could 
be expected to show quickly not only 
in the stocks of meat on hand but in 
present price levels. 

The industry’s situation in regard to 
storage stocks continues good, as there 
is little disposition to tie up great sums 
of money in meats to await a satisfac- 
tory outlet, but rather to move prod- 
ucts into current consumption at the 
best prices they will command. 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee, on Dec. 31, 1930, 
with comparisons, as especially com- 
piled by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Dec. 31, Noy. 30, Dec. 31, 


1930, 1930, 1929, 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 


158,937,350 126,282,728 172,725,447 


18,590,863 12,207,321 44,290,901 
49,448,152 231,791,084 

6,108,485 26,380,375 

5,193,282 13,008,313 

11,301,767 39,388,688 


57,844 41,556,341 54,932,237 
714 37,428,738 55,173,614 
- 40,077,816 31,593,226 44,989,3 
15,348,378 17,179,482 
35,162,094 


7,523,771 
6,352,258 3,809,521 7,864,331 


ee 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Jan. 9, 1931.—General 

provision market-dull. Very poor de- 

mand for hams and picnics; no demand 
for square shoulders; pure lard fair. 

Market shows signs of improvement. 
Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 

Hams, American cut, 87s; hams, long 
cut, 90s; shoulders, clear, 74s; short 
backs,, 77s; bellies, clear, 69s; Ca- 
nadian, none; Cumberlands, 69s; Wilt- 
shires, none; spot lard, 50s 9d. 


ee 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was weak 
during the week ending January 3, 
1931, according to cable advises to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 1,086 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 63,000, at a top Berlin price of 
13.63c Ib., compared with 54,000, at 
17.73c lb. for same week last year. 

The Rotterdam market was dull. 
Prices were lower. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet. Consumptive demand was poor. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 7,000 for the 
week, compared with 5,000 for the cor- 
responding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending January 2, 
1931, was 118,000, compared with 
93,000 for the corresponding week of 
last year. 


. Pienics... 17,991,568 


.P. 
8. = bellies. .. 
S. bellies... 11,373,767 


. S. fat backs. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 8, 1931. 


CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 
Better grade fed steers and yearlings 
scarce, 25@50c, mostly 50c higher; in- 
stances 75c or more up on medium 
weight and weighty offerings, heavy 
bullocks remaining scarcest and in 
broadest demand; common and medium 
steers, strong to 25c higher, medium 
and good grades predominated. Up to 
$13.75 was paid for strictly choice year- 
lings, also for longfed 1,482-lb. bul- 
locks; very small sprinkling steers and 
yearlings above $12.50, bulk selling at 
$8.25@11.50; all grades and classes she 
stock strong to unevenly higher, mostly 
25c up on fat and cutter cows and 50c 
higher on butcher heifers and light 
heifer and mixed yearlings, weighty 
kosher heifers frequently showing 75c 
or more advance; bulls mostly steady, 
but vealers $1.00@1.50 lower, practical 
top on choice vealers late being $12.00, 
with light kinds down to $8.00, bulk 
selling at $8.50@11.00. Supply figures 
larger than week earlier, but generally 
10 per cent smaller than corresponding 
period a year ago, both locally and at 
eleven large markets. Steers and year- 
lings fed 90 to 120 days predominated 
in run, and most offerings showed satis- 
factory feeding margins, finishers mak- 
ing generous profits on mediumweight 
and weighty steers particularly. 

HOGS — Price fluctuations narrow, 
receipts increased, shipper demand ex- 
pended. Compared with a week ago: 
Prices weak to 10c lower, lightweight 
off most. Week’s top, $8.25, few head 
$8.30; closing top, $8.10; bulk 130 to 200 
Ibs. late, $8.00@8.10; 210 to 250 Ilbs., 
$7.65@7.90; 260 to 310 lbs., $7.40@ 
7.60; 330 to 350 lbs., $7.25@7.40; pigs, 
oor. $7.75@8.10; packing sows, $6.35 


SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Fat lambs and yearlings mostly 50c 
higher; slaughter ewes and feeding 
lambs, 25c higher. Inbetween grade 
lambs closed sharply under the mid- 
week peak. Today’s bulk prices: Good 
and choice fat lambs, $8.25@8.75; few 
96 to 100 pounders, $8.00@8.25; native 
bucks, $7.25@7.75; throwouts, $6.00@ 
6.50; fat ewes, $3.00@4.00; week’s bulk 
feeding lambs, $7.25@7.60; fed year- 
lings, $6.50@7.50. Best fat lambs topped 
at $9.10, with nothing above $9.00 late. 


KANSAS CITY 
(Reported by U. en as of Agricultural 
Kansas City, Kan., Jan. 8, 1931. 


CATTLE—Trade in beef steers and 
yearlings ruled rather uneven. Better 
grades, selling at $10.00 and above were 
relatively scarce and are steady to 
strong, while lower priced kinds are un- 
evenly 25@40c lower. Nothing strictly 
choice of any weight was received, and 
the top stopped at $12.00 on best mixed 
yearlings. Choice medium weight and 
heavy fed steers made $11.75, but the 
bulk of the short fed arrivals cleared 
from $7.75@10.00. Fed heifers are 
steady to strong, but most fat cows are 
50c lower, while cutter grades ruled 
steady to 25c off. Bulls closed steady 
to weak, and vealers declined 50c@ 
$1.00, with the late top at $10.00. 

HOGS — The hog market displayed 
considerable unevenness, and after a 
series of up and down sessions final 
prices settled on a 15@25c lower basis 
against a week ago. Choice 140- to 
200-lb. weights sold at $7.75 at the fin- 
ish, with most of the 130- to 240-Ib. 
weights at $7.55@7.70. Weighty butch- 
ers were slow at the close, with 250- 
to 300-lb. weights selling from $7.25@ 
7.50. Packing grades are 25c lower at 
$5.75 @6.35. 

SHEEP—Some strength prevailed in 
the fat lamb trade, and values advanced 
15@25c, with best wooled lambs reach- 
ing $8.40 on the close. Bulk of the fat 
lambs, both clipped and _ woolskins, 
ranged from $7.75@8.25. Mature classes 
sold at steady to 10c higher rates, with 
best fat ewes at $3.75. 


——— Je 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Jan. 8, 1931. 

CATTLE—Receipts moderate; mar- 
ket uneven. Steers, compared with a 
week ago, sold steady to 25c lower, 
good kinds least affected; weighty heif- 
ers, steady to 25c lower; others, mostly 
50c higher; cow stuff, strong to 25c 
higher; medium bulls, steady to 25c 
lower; vealers, $1.50 lower. Tops for 
the week: 1,341-lb. steers, $11.25; 1,012- 
Ib. yearling steers, $11.00; 785-lb. mixed 
yearlings, $11.50; heifers, $10.00; cows, 
$7.00; medium bulls, $5.25; vealers, 
$13.00. Most steers brought $7.00@ 
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9.85; fat mixed yearlings and heifers, 
$8.00@10.50; medium fleshed kinds, 
$6.00@7.25; cows, $4.25@5.25; low cut- 
ters, $2.75@3.00. 


HOGS—Swine values declined 15@ 
25c this week under the influence of 
heavy receipts, and with the exception 
of light weights reached the lowest 
point since July, 1924. Top price 
Thursday was $8.25, with bulk 1380- to 
240-lb. weights, $7.75@8.15; 250 to 300 
lbs., $7.40@7.70; sows, $6.00@6.25. 


SHEEP—Fat lamb prices advanced 
25@50c, while sheep held steady. All 
interests paid a top of $8.75 for choice 
lambs Thursday, bulk going at $8.50@ 
8.75. Common throwouts bulked at 
$5.00@6.00; fat ewes, $2.50@3.50. 


he 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 8, 1931. 


CATTLE—Market very uneven, with 
inbetween and low grade short fed 
steers and yearlings in liberal supply 
and under pressure; closing prices 25@ 
50c lower. Good and choice grades vir- 
tually lacking, the few good steers sell- 
ing steady, with week’s top $10.50, for 
two loads of 1,311-lb. Fat heifers and 
mixed yearlings ruled steady to strong; 
all grade cows steady to 25c higher; 
bulls and vealers unchanged. Bulk of 
steers and yearlings brought $7.50@ 
9.35; fat heifers, $7.00@8.00; beef cows, 
$4.25@6.00, although full loads ranged 
upward to $6.65. Most cutter and low 
cutter cows ranged $3.00@4.00; medium 
bulls, $4.00@4.75; top vealers, $10.00. 


HOGS—Increased receipts and an un- 
favorable dressed meat trade and the 
weak position in feed stuffs tended to 
continue the market’s decline. The ay- 
erage price on Monday fell to a new 
low, for recent years, at $7.35. The = 
today was $7.75, with bulk of hogs 
lbs. down from $7.60@7.70; 260 to 300 
Ibs., $7.15@7.40; sows, mostly $5.75@ 
6.00. This is a 15@20c decline in light 
and medium weight butchers, heavy 
hogs and sows, 25@30c lower. 


SHEEP—The week’s trade records 
the highest level in lambs since October, 
with top $8.40 at mid-week. A mild re- 
action today set the figure back to 
$8.25, but prices were still 25c over a 
week earlier. Bulk of wooled offerings 
today brought $8.25; four loads of 
Texas clips, $8.00. Choice fat yearlings 
brought $7.25; best mutton ewes, $3.60 
@3.75. 








Order Buyers 


Union Stock Yards 


J. W. MURPHY CO. 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 


Write or wire us 








——— 














= 








Indianapolis 
Indiana 





Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 














Karl N. Soeder 


E. K. 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 
So. Omaha, Nebr. 
E. K. Corrigan 


Kansas City, Mo. 


CORRIGAN 


So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
R. G. Symon 
Cattle Department 





Omaha, Nebr. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Chas. B. Reynolds D. E. Smythe 
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OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
aed Economics. ) = 


Omaha, Jan. 8, 1931. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
were in broad demand early in the 
week, and the market showed strength 
which, however, was mostly lost on clos- 
ing days, with current quotations little 
changed from the close of last week. 
She stock held generally steady, bulls 
yuled strong and vealers closed the 
week strong to 50c higher. Best weighty 
steers earned $11.25, and several loads 
of yearlings cashed at $12.00@13.00, 
with no strictly choice long feds offered. 

HOGS—Expansion in receipts has 
been the outstanding feature in the hog 
trade, and under weight of numbers and 
bearish advices, prices developed weak- 
ness. Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday show values 10@20c lower. 
Thursday’s top reached $7.70; bulk 160- 
to 240-lb. averages, $7.50@7.65; 240- to 
970-lb. butchers, $7.835@7.50; 270- to 
320-lb. butchers, $7.15@7.35; packing 
sows, $6.00@6.25; stags, $5.50@6.00. 

SHEEP—Market on slaughter lambs 
followed an uneven trend, but with com- 
parisons Thursday and Thursday show- 
ing a 25@50c gain. Matured sheep 
have been in limited numbers and are 
strong to 25c higher. On Thursday, 
bulk of the fed wooled lambs cashed 
$8.00@8.25; top, $8.50. Good and choice 
ewes, $3.00@3.75; top, $3.85. . 


he 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 8, 1931. 

CATTLE—Better grade beef steers 
and yearlings ruled strong to 25c high- 
er, while others finished weak to 25c 
off. Good yearlings in load lots reached 
$12.00, with a few $12.10. Most short- 
feds turned at $7.75@9.00. Fed heifers 
were strong to 25c higher for the week, 
while other fat she stock indicated lit- 
tle change. Several loads of light 
heifers brought $8.50@9.75, and a pack- 
age made $11.50. Beef cows bulked at 
$4.50@6.00, and numerous lots cleared 
around $6.50. Bulls strengthened and 
sold freely at $4.50@5.00. Choice veal- 
ers brought $9.00. 

HOGS—Light and medium weight 
butchers closed steady to 10c lower, 
and heavy weights suffered 10@15c 
losses. The late bulk of butchers 
brought $7.00@7.50, and lighter weights 
topped at $7.60. Packing sows showed 
25e downturns and bulked late at $5.75 
@6.15, with a few $6.25. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb gained 25@35c 
over last week, and aged shcep sold 
strong to 25c higher. Most wooled fat 
lambs brought $8.00@8.25 late, and a 
few scored $8.50. Better grade fat 
ewes were salable $3.00@3.75. 


rn rar 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 8, 1931. 

CATTLE — Relatively little price 
change marked trade in the cattle di- 
vision here this week, although trade 
a a whole has been slow throughout. 
Best matured steers topped at $10.00; 
yearlings, $9.75; bulk all steers and 
yearlings comprising shortfeds, $7.50@ 
9.00. Beef cows continued at $4.00@ 
5.50 mostly; butcher heifers, $5.50@ 
7.00; a few cars of yearlings, $7.75@ 





9.00. Low cutters and cutters centered 
at $2.75@3.75; bulls, $4.75@5.25. Veal- 
ers, on a $1.00 break, wound up today 
at $9.50 and $11.50 for good and choice 
grades. 

HOGS—tThe general hog market fig- 
ured strong to 25c higher for the week; 
packing sows steady; pigs, 25c higher. 
Bulk of the 150- to 230-lb. weights 
cleared lately at $7.65@7.75, with 230 
to 260 lbs. at $7.85@7.65; heavier- 
weights, down to $7.00. 
at $6.00@6.25, with most of the pigs 
at $8.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs sold mostly 25 
50c or more higher for the week, wit 
choice kinds at $8.25@8.40; less desir- 
able natives cleared down to $7.50 or 
— Fat ewes cashed at $3.00@ 


fo 


. RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Jan. 3, 1931, were 
as follows: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep 
Week ended Jan. 8...... 160,000 7,000 249,000 
Previous week .......... 132,000 499,000 248,000 
| Serer rere 000 7,000 227,000 
DE adincicbacwadencenee 177,000 778,000 234,000 
SE: cdi poe keeccee cer secu ,000 1,000 264,000 
BR ok cnkdnvsccumecenehe 228,000 755,000 297,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

Week outed: Tams Soc cleicccceieece ss. AD 
OM TH Wire 6 4:0 )0 Sie ove e-clninis. 0 pee hoes 000 
SEE et eia Sao esee ss er EN CE eesee keen aaen 702,000 
SE oa cbddanessUiakacondncd Chaugenasauiece 76,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Week ended Jan. 3......126,000 481,000 201,000 
Previous week ......... 107,000 388,000 198,000 

BE ib s.cc vu piv yeas sbcws 122,000 446,000 169,000 
BE Sanstectonacegueenee 136,000 593,000 184,000 
MEE Sb ichspcccecutenenuae 141,000 415,000 188,000 

—_—_@——_ 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended January 3, 
1931, were as follows: 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City ....... 5,887 7,603 3,127 19,724 
Central Union ...... 2,241 630 cas . ME 
i a aes 388 2,072 18,324 10,1538 
J” errr 8,516 10,305 21,451 48,148 
Previous week ..... 6,957 9,311 25,486 52,674 
Two weeks ago .... 6,677 8,104 23,703 54,779 
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Sows bulked: 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING.* 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 8, 1931. 


The following report covers 22 con- 
centration points and 5 packing plants 
in Iowa and Minnesota. Compared with 
a week ago: Hogs around 200 lbs. down, 
steady to 5c lower; weightier butchers, 
mostly 10c off; most buyers aggressive 
at current levels. Bulk comprised 
weights ranging from 220 to 260 lbs., 
with liberal sprinkling upward to 
around 300 Ibs. Late bulk better grades 
170- to 220-lb. weights, $7.25@7.45; 230 
to 260 Ibs., largely $7.00@7.25; 260-lb. 
to around 325-lb. butchers, $6.85@7.15; 
bulk packing sows, $5.75@6.25. 

*Unless otherwise noted, price quotations in the 
above report are based on transactions covering 


truck hog deliveries and hogs received by rail 
that have access to feed and water before weigh- 


ing 
a or 


THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 
Transactions in the hog futures mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Jan. 9, 1931, with totals from the open- 
ing of future trading on March 1, 1930, 

to date, as follows: 

Week ended Since March 1, 

Jan, 9. 1930. 


9 
Pounds: aol@: {.:;...05'<. 33,000 18,628,500 
TORSN GONG. x seiscin 150 80,310 
COE OME a 6s vetaiess 1,128 
FROGS. GULEVOTOE ccc cece 16,321 
Pounds delivered ....  ...... 3,724,430 
Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 228 

fe - 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 

Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine: centers during the 
week ended Friday, Jan. 2, 1931: 











Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Jan. 2. week. 1930. 
CN eck da Cineaged 144,059 127,294 119,766 
Kansas City, Kan....... 37,584 29,196 30,995 
EN saOksaescteweseuds 48,933 28,796 40,360 
*Kast St. Louis.......... 51,414 48,946 37,265 
Sioux City...........-.. 344 Big Bae 
pe SES ee aes 40,627 25,347 55,305 
St. Joseph, Me.......... 14,281 14,010 13,666 
Indianapolis ..........Notrec’d 16,565 35,308 
New York and J. C..... 34,004 34,679 38,717 
IAG O93 oven com cae 401,299 346,996 396,585 





“*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 





She SEAL of APPROVAL 








KENNETT-MURRAY OFFICES 


Chicago, Ill. East St.Louis, Ill. Montgomery, Ala. 
Cincinnati,O. Indianapolis, Ind. Nashville, Tenn. 
Dayton ,O. La Fayette , Ind. Omaha, Nebr. 

Detroit, Mich. Louisville, Ky. Sioux City , lowa 


Service Dept.-Westory Bldg.Washington,D.C. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, January 3, 
1931, with comparisons, are reported to The 


pa! 
National Provisioner as follows: 





G. Co.. 1,282 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby. 297 


Brennan Packing Co., 4,408 hogs; 


iy gp 2 Co., 1,268 hogs; Boyd, 


Hogs Sheep. 
5,969 13,682 
4,775 18,540 
2,494 5,822 
2,994 6,529 
2.01T — 
Sndepentent 
ham & Co., 


1,235 hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 4,063 








hogs: As — Packing Co., 4,797 hogs; others, 
‘Total: e Cattle, 15,330; calves, 3,803; hogs, 
70,614; sheep, 44,573. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.......... 3,235 2,589 2,484 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 2,975 1,995 3,858 
Fowler Straub Co....... 248 esgs sare 
Morris & Oo. ..........+- 1,923 1,720 2,597 
4 eee 4,045 6,437 6,179 
ee eer: 3,203 1,973 2,992 
EE is asgaadocccenscas 727 676 7 
SRNR Ass uh vas dacasenns 16,356 15,390 18,187 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and 16,687 10,918 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 11,323 7,717 
i Ss. sc02% boos 6,428 came 
Sa 3,795 
Swift & Co..... 11,025 
Eagle Pkg. Co.... cee 
Hoffman & Co 
Mayerowich & Vail 
Omaha Pkg. 
J. Rife Pkg. Co 
So. Omaha ‘ Co 





J. Roth & Sons 
Sinclair Pkg. Co 
ilson & 
PEE “Ghb be enddsonesovc. sunne 
DL w6\eubscneareuane 11,765 
ST. LOUIS 
Cattle. Calves 
Armour and Co..... 1,329 658 
REE GP Go cesnacce 2,448 993 
Mees & Oe........ 655 754 








| ae 9,047 3,082 


Not including 2,689 cattle, 1,023 
hogs and 822 sheep bought direct. 


ST. JOSEPH. 











Cattle. Calves. 

ee A TO, 5 ccc oete 1,841 387 

Armour and Co..... 1,141 269 

Morris & Co..... . _ 835 129 

Others ........ . 2,083 55 

a 5,900 840 
SIOUX CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. 

. 2,168 115 

1,818 129 

1,694 119 

; a salto 

- 1,345 30 











29,874 


calves, 


Hogs. 
10,398 
4,311 
5,665 
9,268 


29,640 





Hogs. 
12,453 
13,466 
6,816 
80 
17,800 











33,455 


Sheep. 
1,495 
1,415 

246 
312 
‘131 
"330 

3,929 
38,128 


Sheep. 
11,758 
4,340 
1,053 
618 


‘1, 769 


Sheep. 


5,274 
6,720 
4,965 


4,860 
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OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
1,337 481 2,063 590 
. 1,124 447 2,058 803 

142 24 690 1 
Total » 2,608 603 952 4,811 1,394 


Not including 35 cattle, 59 calves, 275 hogs and 
97 sheep bought direct. 





























WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 463 403 2,078 1,950 
Jacob Dold Co...... 251 2 1,563 38 
Wichita D. B. Co... 13 sae eae aes 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... 72 Seas esse Sees 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon. 9 oe ee acu 
Fred W. Dold...... 71 aoe 358 ore 
a 379 407 3,999 1,988 
Not including 3,068 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Oe........ 508 111 =1,076 310 
Armour and Co..... 290 88 1,302 435 
Blayney-Murphy Co. 200 —. i 43 
CU sasecnssosssac 666 47 1,229 436 
| PPPs ee 1,664 323 4,618 1,224 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,044 4,271 13,353 5,653 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 408 594 ee 87 
a EE ae 2,836 6,340 20,250 8,543 
United Pkg. Co. 1,366 67 seen jade 
WS  nadenecesssxe 914 12 15,324 483 
SE. ashe vbas seus 7,568 5,584 48,927 14,766 
MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,222 6,572 9,597 538 
U. B. D. Co., N. Y.. 16 oae% Sane one 
The sagem, C>. babes coke ne 810 eee 
R. Gumz & 111 21 131 23 
Armour and oo. “Mil. 358 3,251 ose 











Armour & Co., Chi.. 114 ere 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co.,N.Y. 34 TT cece Sami 
ree 297 169 272 345 
TR a cnsanesvans 2,152 10,013 10,810 906 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
yd & Co.. . 991 574 12,286 963 
> ee 293 70 1,359 53 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1, a 13 «1,378 soee 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. coon =e 
Brown Bros. ....... 79 6 119 
Schussler Pkg. Co}.. 33 cies 259 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 5 aS 99 isnt 
Inf. Prev. Oo...... 49 wikoeke 201 10 
Meier Pkg. Co..... 136 6 244 6 
Maas Hartman igh 24 6 ene 6 
Art Wabnitz .... 10 20 enies 71 
Hoosier Abt. Co. 26 ange wanes Sees 
SE nweesss0seee's 334 84 397 137 
ee 756 2,180 12,089 2,609 
ee 3,873 2,959 29,781 3,905 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s &Sons .... 5 Por: 190 
J. Hilberg & Son.. 83 5 ake 52 
Gus. Juengling...... 186 108 vhee 43 
E. Kahns Sons Co.. 1,299 242 45,443 1,175 
Kroger G. & > Co. 220 70 973 aia 
Lohrey Pkg. Co. 3 nee 181 
wm Rehn’s Sons 140 52 estes 
a; Sander Pkg. Co. 5 aie 403 aa 
J. Schlachter’s Sons 193 211 tase V44 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 16 ‘see. ee Pah a 
John F. ——* 124 115 — 37 
J. Vogel & Son. 4 3 175 uae 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... phe dive 372 ashe 
a 7 von Sa 248 
ER snceeseasvne 2,280 811 11,261 1,889 


Not eo 865 cattle, 7,568 hogs and 955 


po epssawsesh 7,029 393 50,615 21 21, 829 sheep bought direct. 







YARDS 0037 


Hog Alley 


Private Wires to Clear- 
ing House Floor and 


FELIX GEHRMANN= 


Long Distance Phone 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock ualline talen a 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards contracts for future 


Chicago, Illinois 
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RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of soma 4 purchases by markets 
for week ended January 3, 1931, with compari. 














sons: 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan. 3. week. 1929, 
i). eer er cree 15,830 14,957 15,809 
Kansas City ........+-0- 16,356 15,595 14,595 
Omaha (ingl. calves).... 11,765 13,001 14,215 
oe Rr 9,047 8,723 7,202 
C—O Fee 5,900 6,345 7,358 
Blew GREY. nccccccccces 7,029 7,230 7,48 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,603 : 3,879 
EE. aiawees ccnnn esse 879 9 1,567 
(| aS re 1,664 1,117 2,219 
ER oc rakes paesclnes 7,568 805 8,106 
eT eee 2,152 2,341 2,549 
Indianapolis ............ 3,873 3,570 4,689 
MEE <5 suednews sce 2,280 2,117 2,212 
ME, ceayicsakaye dnade 86,446 83,091 91,834 
HOGS. 

COE cc cvces ede eenes 70,614 57,782 
pam BF a cbcccinumun 5,390 11,221 13,604 
i. ton ois etaabeek hs 68,295 66,732 
errr 29,874 26,270 14,975 
NS eee 29,640 23,747 25,133 
Sioux City Sp icaiiah oon Ke 50,615 : 46,376 
Oklahoma City ......... 4,811 3,091 5,200 
DEER Su eanwe se ssangs « 7,007 2,738 5,259 
ET: Donoho ce saa pee ee 4,618 5,408 6,748 
Oy)” EPRBESBR AS 48,927 35,291 58,338 
SUMMING. 3 55 anes nce 10,810 6,784 9,982 
eee 29,781 27,530 438,233 
DE "eG sae ecew sme 11,261 15,901 15,600 
MEE nSacehvwsssescdee 381,733 294,022 369,142 
SHEEP 
ND <sinakens veces 44,573 50,055 30,573 
ee SR sew seek en 18,187 21,496 17,62 
SENT 0 5GG wen ab as oeee 33,455 38,740 29,101 
eS —E ae eee 3,929 8,558 3,855 
St. “2: A 17,869 21,754 20,541 
a ee 21,829 21,721 11,104 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,3 57. 501 

_ Seer pK 1,454 TT 
EE hd dain nebtesecuaan 1, 4,956 2,962 
oe Sy Sherneeyy rs 14,766 19,003 10,750 
rea 906 1,350 843 
ree 3,905 7,362 3,865 
EEL, 5.5 ha susesaesas 1,889 1,985 715 

MEE Gav cacenesdscunse 165,814 199,007 133,213 

eX 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Jan. 3, 1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Jan. 3. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses. . 6,650 6,480 7,78 
Cows, carcasses... 811 83214 969 
Bulls, carcasses. . 125 181 96 
Veals, carcasses. . 9,552 8,995 7,907 
Lambs, carcasses. 27,611 24,638 22,599 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,345 2,425 2,812 
Beef cuts, lbs.... 193,977 258,976 260,253 
PE: sesesscs 1,834,653 2,414,600 2,385,422 
Iocal slaughters: 
Cattle .. 7,986 
Calves 11,264 
Hogs 52,199 
Sheep 48,974 





LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Jan. 2, to Jan. 7, 1931, totaled 3,649,861 
Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 430,000 Ibs.; 
stearine, none. 











Information furnished 


delivery, upon request 
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A Good Place to Buy 


HOGS 
R. J. Cox & Company 


LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 


National Stock Yards, Ill. Telephone Bridge 67 
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through Recognized Pur- 
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January 10, 1931. 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1931. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Jan. 8, 19381: 
E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
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Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl. ) 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
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Se isc 3 si kaiee occas ch oes 2,300 2,500 
CR Sg cc sek eS eaceds 500 2,300 500 
SIN oisaccdectceswades 100 1,400 1,400 
WEENIE 25. 6.3 « sce occeae 300 1,300 1,300 
Nashville ..... eins ceanen 100 300 owe 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 9, 1931. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago ..... -+-. 8,000 S pond 14,000 
Kansas City a 500 2,500 
Omaha 1,200 207000 6,000 
St. Louis . 1,000 13,000 2,000 
St. Joseph ... 700 5,000 6,000 
Sioux City ,000 13,000 7,500 
St. Pau 1,700 15,000 4,000 
Oklahoma City 600 1,000 100 
Fort Worth 900 600 600 
Milwaukee 200 1,000 200 
EE uke cache cab wads 200 1,100 900 
EIR. wie dina. << gota avg 500 1,500 200 
Indianapolis ............ 500 6,000 2,000 
Po eee adios 2,300 800 
a ae 500 2,700 400 
es 100 2,000 1,400 
SUPE ec been ccvnvecve 100 1,300 1,200 

—o@——_ 


Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Dec. 29....15,562 1,509 63,141 27,481 
Tues., Dec. 30.... 7,951 2,825 52,648 20,365 
Wed., Dec. 31... 6,707 1,964 28,887 5,656 
Thurs., Jan. 1.. 2,511 799 12,948 7,454 
FER, POM Bocsece 1,903 731 25,388 11,550 
Set., Ste. Fo... 300 200 9,000 5,000 


Total this week. .34,934 8,528 192,012 77,506 
Previous week . .31,597 6,233 158,809 59,390 
Year ago ........ 34,941 11,604 154,470 47,347 
Two years ago ..48,203 15,686 236,045 61,409 

Total receipts for month and year to Jan. 3, 
with comparisons: 




















—-Jan — 
1931. 1930. 
MEN Av akchedadsd cddewa be ke tee 4,714 12,729 
ND cps wintinc semkepave coweba's 1,730 ,073 
ME viscsrecwwrehantaewnenwnd 47,336 53,321 
GN ckencedhevacdsadenawecued 24, 18,251 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Dec. 29.... 4,353 124 16,311 9,565 
Tues., Dec. 30... 2,464 305 16,516 6,353 
Wed., Dec. 31... 3,442 100 6,075 5,089 
Thurs., Jan. 1.... 891 sees 7,114 4,311 
Fri., Jan, 2...... 990 4 10,973 5,689 
Sat., Om. Goes. 100 ne are 3,000 2,000 
Total this bee ag -12,240 563 59,000 33,017 
Previous week ..10,401 363 47,075 1,21 
bi 4g ee 12,777 410 51,787 15,969 


Two years ago. +212) 419 1,503 69,413 20,803 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Jan. 3..$ 9.75 $ 7.65 $ 2.85 ‘72 
10.35 7.90 85 70 


Previous week ...... 2. 

i RRS ee RATSs 12.90 9.50 5.00 1 75 
BE wetecnedeeseane 13.15 8.85 7.15 15.40 
UE os.ccWamewetedhs 14.10 8.50 6.10 12.85 
; Ga 9.85 11.75 6.15 12.40 
UE Recep escutsnes 9.40 11.40 8.35 16.00 














Av. 1925-1929 ....$11.90 $10.00 $ 6.55 $13.90 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec'd. Wgt. Top. Avg. 





*Week ended Jan. 3..192,000 231 $8.50 $ 7.65 
Previous week ....... 158,809 227 8.50 7.90 
=e ..-154,470 227 10.00 9.50 
1928 . -236,045 231 9.25 8.85 
1927 . -233,052 226 9.00 8.50 
1926 . -182,525 231 12.25 11.75 
1925 . - 190,636 240 1235 11.40 








Av. 1925-1929 ...... 199,300 231 $10.55 $10.00 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Jan. 2, 1931, with com- 
parisons: 

Wee: GRE Bt. Bog oc ccc casccovccus 144,059 
= WOO. cas PES EN ES ora > 127,294 








CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


on ee of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
os ak during the week ended Thursday, 
Jeneany 1931, were as follows: 


Week eended Prev. 
Jan. 8. 








week. 

Packers’ purchases ............ 66,648 71,408 
Direct to POCKETS .......ccccces 62,712 61,528 
Shippers’ purchases .......... .. 56,747 55,118 
WE Wha <caueeraseskacaVidecetd 186,107 188,054 


46 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 centers 
for the week ended January 3, 1931, with com- 
parisons: 























CATTLE. 

Cor. 

week, 

1930. 
ND 5 vewenstcusessos 15,809 

Kansas City 17,3 
| ——ee 25,926 
Be MIEN 20s ces ccccuseve 7,292 
OE Ee 6,325 
ham GRY 20sec cccsseses 6,565 
Wichita 2,005 
Fort Worth 5,892 
Philadelphia . 1,275 
Indianapolis : 987 1,539 
New York & geal City. 8,271 8,603 7,936 
Oklahoma City ; J 2,006 5,271 
Cincinnati 2,338 2,758 
Demver ......--eeseeeees 1,216 2,498 
Ee eee 95,599 77,683 108,459 
HOGS. 

CED {i cicccccusnecacs 70,614 127,294 119,766 
ke 15,390 11,221 13,841 

MD ssbecctssecvesesee 56,507 36,306 73,42 
PE MD Sessctseveocacy a 29,874 26,270 15,975 
SO Se 2,353 15,157 
DCC bestesssonssaelae 29,755 22,775 26,827 
Pn tibecsnsncd oceans 3,999 2,738 5,257 
) 7a 3,622 pane 5,726 
Philadelphia ............ 13,644 ose0 16,493 
REM ERS 23,328 18,326 27,607 
New York & Jersey City. 47,057  Y 918 52,199 
Oklahoma City .......... 5,086 448 5,290 
Cincinnati 18,328 17 543 8615, 838 
BEE swapesesccncaecss 8,073 6,034 6,779 
a, 345,881 338,226 400,184 

SHEEP 
ee ee 44,573 36,571 30,573 
OO eer 18,691 21.786 18,147 
 —— ae 30,011 26,348 52,325 
i: .kasih'ss seams h 3,349 4,089 3,855 
re 17,151 19,874 17,339 
OEE op eacs ee seb os 13,567 12,558 11,197 
i ee 1,988 1,114 717 
fo 3,215 8 5,675 
a 4,382 nae 4,033 
Ee 1,372 455 
New York & Jersey City. 59.383 60, ooo 48,974 
Oklahoma — anes ate 1.491 415 529 
PEE nanteesvance se” Ran 631 624 
EE! Gibbdeea+ debe noat 1,580 610 1,716 
ME: Aneiccsians sana Dae 202,590 184,890 196,159 
~ fe 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended December 31, 1930, with compari- 
sons, as reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
Dec. 31. week. 1929. 
NN Chk ss a5 aveareee $ 7.60 $ 7.85 $10.25 
0 a eee 7.50 7.50 9.75 
Lass +s caawkoe » 6.50 6.25 10.00 
Ere 6.50 ates 
Se 5.75 9.00 
Peemes Abort ......... ees bhie es 
DD ET ob e06sess sos 6.00 6.00 shae 
DEED Seb s is sone ene 5.00 5.00 8.50 
VEAL CALVES. 
TRUER. cos cecccacvecne $13.00 $12.00 $17.25 
Perr 13.50 12.00 15.00 
CE ebb scesens wate 11.00 11.00 14.00 
a Pree 7.75 7.75 ae 
NR ips wagie ses 8.50 8.50 11.00 
OS eee bie ey ‘ces 
DD SEE wocscnescess age cs 11.00 
Saskatoon ............. 7.00 7.00 12.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
Eee $11.75 $11.50 $13.00 
ae ae 11.50 11.35 13.50 
ee 10.25 10.00 11.75 
SE satee os stn eereas 9.85 9.25 11.25 
ERR 9.50 9.50 11.25 
Pranee Alpert ........... 9.75 9.70 11.55 
ee, eee 9.70 9.70 11.55 
Re ree 9.50 11.55 
GOOD LAMBS. 
OD nc cknsecpeasenl $ 9.50 $ 9. $13.50 
PE Sesckscupebeste 7.50 7.75 11.50 
MEE cosdvdsessses 7.50 7.00 10.50 
DR. ahianeosdinvee se 7.50 7.50 eack 
Pn. Scesanccncass 7.50 7.50 10.00 
Prince Albert ......... eee 6.00 oom 
YO a ee tome 6.50 
DED. cus ulacste ses ace 6.00 
=f 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and bar- 
gains in equipment. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


NOV. MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meats and fats during 
November, 1930, and for eleven months 
ended November, are given by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce: 


NOVEMBER, 1930. 










1930. 1929. 
Total meats and meat prod- 
ucts, Ibs. ..........+.... 27,943,074 38,507,486 
VEIMO ccocsecccccsececess $4,691,068 $6,567,451 
Total animal oils and fats, 
BRS. cccccccccccccoesesccs 51,512,071 91,237,001 
VOIR ccccccccscccccccece $5,938, = $11,010,666 
- a veal, fresh, lbs.. 169,1 255,048 
<ehesenessseneponed $33, ‘558 $57,181 
Beef, “pickled, etc., Ibs..... 1,164,623 641,918 
MD cadbsbasstbaceceecs $129,425 $81,462 
Pork. rere 2,602, 1,722,244 
Ph pan echsevanseaenn owe $472,777 $301,875 
ee sides, Ibs......... 39,269 647,503 
pipehee ba0s Cob sss 0 $5,229 $78.945 
Camenesil sides, lbs...... 260,766 374 
DEED. canetcaesoseeecesceee $43,890 $86,981 
Hams ‘ond shoulders, lbs 10,089,245 11,656,108 
FRRBO. ccoccccccccsecceses $1,929,429 $2,341,663 
DANO, TRE. cescccseccccsce 3,410,821 11,451,742 
DE cabscnssnterecsasaés $562,175 $1,660,832 
Pickled pork, ibs.......... 1,436,598 3,590,026 
BN Sencedeeeses4sss0e $198,349 $500,984 
rere 5,657,385 5,019,359 
Ror $496,137 538,891 
BE, Snes vievensccvcs 42,552,356 83,257,419 
Value ................--- $5,108,804 $10,113,534 
Neutral MER, TNO. ace cecces 1,035,714 1,182, 
DD conetieteoonwaddodeua $131,171 $157,079 
Lard compounds, animal fats, 
pSevcvescecsevenccess 308,701 414.590 
Vaing inbabiipe c6@h 64 G00 $36,551 $51,296 
Margarine of animal or veg- 
etable fats, Ibs.......... 42.377 91,131 
WEED nncccdacoresocesese $7,729 $12,533 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs. ...... 2.124.983 3,128,021 
FAD ncsevscvcsesssecvee $172,195 $262,700 
Lard ERR he 
fats, Ibs. 518,631 626,299 
Value ..... $70,142 $85,196 
ELEVEN MONTHS ENDED NOVEMBER, 1930. 
1930. 1929. 
Total meats and meat prod- 
WOR, IBS. .occccoccessces 358,075,454 414,990,410 
ear rr rrr $61,954,840 $73,490.498 
Total animal oils and fats.681, oT 376 848,714,347 
WEED. cn cneccessasvescess $77 7 75, pot jaeae 599,855 
Beef and veal, fresh, Ibs 2,688,026 2.710.336 
WD coccsccccccuses . $595,341 “$615, 225 
Beef pickled. . 13,710,067 10,079,745 
we 2s nese $1,444,854 $1,230,582 
— fresh, 1b repeme 11,469,879 
Pea as 707.804 $1.808,907 
Wiltshire eae % 515,150 4,831,375 
a rere $554.692 1, 
Cumberland ee, TR once 3. 992. 572 5,487,444 
MD. ac bapacascsuseeonee $725.518 $1, = = 
Hams _ shoulders, Ibs. my 273.908 118 
ME dase 6006 a60sne ss 4c 576,890 $25, 070, 548 
Bacon, Ph ab ina seeuaee eae Tt ons. 615 128.554,896 
Value ...................812,994,444 $19,311,089 
Pickled Se eae 28,767.131 42.185.096 
Talue ........-....--.--. $3,960.268 $6,085,863 
Se eee 52,226,169 63.260.809 
DE dtthawaxswoaskacnee $5,508,423 $6.958,760 
i. SS ccc ce esc e sees e+ 000,002,402 749.275 482 
alue ...................-$68.877,088 $96,274,919 
Neutral Se BUR tcaksank 12,264,033 17.062,138 
ED: bain tnbctnneanerns ss $1,492,015 $2,265,822 
Lard compounds, animal fats, 
ML ba sweaheeSes shoes ass 2.291.464 3.423.689 
ES SR Ne $272,676 $433,116 
Margarine of animal or veg- 
Sees: BAS, Win ccs cces. 628.958 857.384 
 . aS a eee $101.186 $144,829 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs......... 26.21.4590 22. AOR. 869 
Valne ..ncsccccscsccccces Hayaed,G0s $2,102,058 
Lard compounds, vegetable 
i EES sbs sivas oa to So = 5 845 611 5.R84.586 
AS er $781,746 $800,557 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended January 3, 1931: 





Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Jan.3. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses 2,146 1,600 2,182 
Cows, carcasses 707 698 929 
Bulls, carcasses 214 214 217 
Veals, carcasses . 1,615 1.722 1,240 
Lambs, carcasses 10,100 9,774 8,¢01 
Mutton. carcasses k 887 1.296 1.378 
3 ee ae ‘541, 731 586,964 546,856 
Local slaughters: 
PEED chicecusak st awaew 1,263 1,111 1,275 
Calves 1.426 1.5890 1.928 
NS css s knkda ancvee 4.382 15.241 16.493 
See 13,644 5,581 4,033 
——~+fo—_—— 


How much hair does the average hog 
carcass yield? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia.” 


January 10, 1931. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 3, 1931, were 
1,946,000 lbs.; previous week, 2, 450 ,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4, 696, 000 bs. 
Receipts for entire year 1930 were 183,- 
130,000 lbs.; for year 1929 were 193,- 
655 000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended January 3, 1931, were 
2,100,000 lbs.; previous week, 2, 835 ,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4, 589, 000 
Ibs. ‘Shipments for entire year 1930 
were 162,644,000 lbs.; for year 1929 
were 215, "457 000 lbs. 


fe 
TANNERY’ NOV. HIDE STOCKS. 


Stocks of raw hides and skins held 
by tanners on Nov. 30, 1930: 






Nov. 30, Oct. 31, 
1930. 1930. 
Cattle, total hides.......... 1,640,653 1,634,604 
Green salted: " 
Rieera, Rides ....6sss0- 556,699 544,079 
Cows, hides . 568,892 
Bulls, hides . 65,314 
Unclassified, hides ae 417,683 
Dry or dry salted, hid 38,686 
Calf, Y xine pubecaneees aeons 1,652,2 1,630,508 
Kip, skims .....ccccsecoesees 292,510 
Sheep and lamb, skins...... 8,646, 642 8,540,084 
Goat and kid, skins........ 9,492,986 9,932.280 
Cabretta, skins ............ 1,388,071 1,377,398 
—--——_— 
NOV. SHEEPSKIN STOCKS. 


Stocks of sheep, lamb and cabretta 
skins for November, 1930: 


RAW STOCKS AT END OF MONTH. 


Nov., Oct., Nov., 
1930. 1930. 1929. 
Sheep and lamb... .8,646,642 8,540,084 5,615,248 
Cabretta .......0+0. 1,388,071 1,377,398 766,852 
IN PROCESS END OF MONTH. 
Sheep and lamb... .4,855,7€9 4,866,346 4,639,990 
Cabretta ..........- 509,266 498,675 375,547 


PRODUCTION DURING MONTH. 
Sheep and lamb....2,306.623 2,796,754 2,996,595 
Cabretta 221,240 306,755 246,965 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
. S. ports, week ended Jan. 3, 1981: 











Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
Dec. 29-31, 1930... | aaa 
Dec. 27, 1930...... BAe  skmmes 23,734 
Dec. 20, 1930...... 21,781 C4 ln satu 
Dec, 13, 1930...... 27,117 400 27,141 

To date, 1930... .1,502,927 690,721 573,177 
Dec. 29-31, 1929... 16,785 18,754 27,331 
Dec. 28, 1929...... 81,040 7,145 5,054 

To date, 1929... .2,215,293 606, 636 815,158 


SaaS 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended January 
3, 1931, with comparisons: 





Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. Drsd. meats: Jan, 3. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,272 1,723 2,094 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,519 1,576 1,731 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 88 35 40 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,136 1,024 877 
Lambs, carcasses .. 18,196 16,100 17,706 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 5¢ 340 788 
es ose hirkak obs 525,229 450,176 495,320 

—_——_- 


URUGUAY HIDE PRODUCTION. 


Frigorifico hide production in Uru- 
guay during the first eleven months of 
this year totaled 711,580, and is ex- 
pected to reach nearly 850, 000 for the 
year, according to the U. S. Depart 
ment of Commerce. Hide production im 
the frigorificos of that country during 
1925 amounted to 648,350, and declined 
to 570,394 in 1926 and to 588,721 in 
1927. It then increased to 640, 344 in 
1928, and 640,022 in 1929. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There was a light 
scattered trade in the packer hide mar- 
ket during the week, which was marked 
by the payment of a half-cent advance 
on light native cows and the movement 
of branded cows at the packers’ asking 
price, after efforts to buy the latter 
at %c down from previous sales had 
failed. While a little better feeling 
has been apparent around the market, 
the movement of light native and 
branded cows for delivery on exchange 
account at the advanced price has not 
brought about the confidence in the 
market that would have resulted if 
those hides had moved to consuming 
channels, although a few of the light 
native cows were reported going to a 
tanner. 

The situation on other descriptions 
remains about unchanged. Bids were 
reported in the market at a half-cent 
under last trading prices at Chicago 
for steers, or in line with the prices last 
paid in the eastern market, with Chi- 
cago packers offering hides at their 
last trading prices. Although the mar- 
ket usually shows the effects of the 
poorer quality of winter hides coming 
out at this season, any improvement 
in the leather market in the near fu- 
ture would undoubtedly result in a 
much firmer hide market, despite the 
stocks of finished product reported in 
the hands of tanners. 


Spready native steers quoted around 
11@11%c, nom. About 1,500 Novem- 
ber native steers sold at 10c, steady; 
buyers bidding 9%c for December 
hides. Last sales of December extreme 
native steers were at 8c. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 10c; 
offered on this basis, with 94%4c bid. 
Colorados 9%c last paid and asked, 
with 9c bid. Heavy Texas steers 10c 
last paid and asked, with 9%c bid. 
About 1,100 November-December light 
Texas steers sold at 8%4c, followed by 
5,800 running mostly Decembers with 
a few Januarys included at 8c, 
steady. Extreme light Texas steers 
quoted 744c. - 

Heavy native cows last sold at 714c. 
About 12,000 December-January light 
native cows, and 5,000 straight Jan- 
uarys, all sold at 8c, an advance of 
half-cent, mostly for delivery on Ex- 
change; now bidding 7%4c, apparently 
none offered. Two packers moved 6,500 
branded cows, mostly Decembers, at 
Te, after declining earlier bids of 7c; 
these also reported going for delivery 
on Exchange contracts. 

Native bulls last sold at 5%c for 
Decembers; branded bulls 44% @5c, nom. 

In the South American market, about 
20,000 Argentine steers were reported 
at $36.00 gold, equal to 12ysc, c.i-f. 
New York; later, 4,000 Sansinenas sold 
to Russia at $36.12%,.equal to 125c. 
Last sales last week were at $36.00, 
equal to 12xsc, difference due to fluc- 
tuation in exchange rate. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 
small packers began the disposal of 
their hides through a central point this 
Week, grading on big packer selection 
and salting in one cellar. First sales 
were made at full big packer prices. 
Total of 9,000 January hides sold— 
light native cows at 8c, heavy native 
cows 8c, and branded cows 7%4c, under- 


stood for delivery on Exchange. Couple 
local killers expected to sell January 
hides on all-weight basis. 

An outside independent packer sold 
2,000 December light native cows early 
at 8c; another outside killer sold a car 
at 7%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Country hide 
market is about steady. All-weights 
generally quoted 6c, selected, delivered, 
although some ask a trifle more. Heavy 
steers and cows slow and quoted 5c, 
nom. A few 45/60 lb. buff weights sold 
at 6%4c and steady at this figure. Five 
or six cars 25/45 lb. extremes moved 
at 8c, early; best bid now 7%c. Bulls 
dull around 4c, nom. _ All-weight 
branded quoted about 5c, flat, less Chi- 
cago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskin mar- 
Ket still somewhat in doubt. Some calf 
offered at 17c, with bids of 15%4c re- 
ported; other packers have offered out 
calfskins at 18c. 

Chicago city calf steady on light 
weights and %c down from last sale on 
heavies; car 8/10 lb. sold at 14%c, with 
buyers’ ideas now 14c; car 10/15 lb. 
sold later at 15c. Mixed cities and 
countries around 12@18c;_ straight 
countries 9@10c. Car of Chicago city 
light calf and deacons sold at $1.00. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
December native kipskins was at 13%4c 
for natives, 12c for over-weights, and 
10c for branded; market continues dull. 

Chicago city kipskins dull around 12 
@12%c, nom. Mixed city and country 
lots 9@10c; straight countries 8@9c. 

Last sales of December packer regu- 
lar slunks were at 90c; hairless quoted 
30@35c, nom. 

HORSEHIDES — Market slow and 
easy, with choice city renderers quoted 
$3.00@3.50, top asked. Mixed city and 
country lots range $2.25@2.75, with 
countries priced down to $2.00. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts generally 
top at 6c for full wools, with short 
wools at 3c. A few big packer shear- 
lings still reported at 40@45c for No. 
1’s and 20@30c for No. 2’s, according 
to quality; beaverizing skins quoted 75 
@80c. Pickled skins now being quoted 
by some packers $2.00@2.25 per doz. 
for straight run of packer lamb; sales 
at these levels had been strenuously 
denied earlier. Small packer skins last 
sold at $1.25@1.50 per doz. Lamb pelts 
selling at 60@62%c for top December 
and later pelts, with smaller ones at 
50@52%c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips for 
tanning offered at 5@6c per lb. Gel- 
atine scraps offered at 2%c per lb. for 
prompt shipment; market very dull. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Packer hide mar- 
ket quiet, all December hides having 
been moved earlier, with last trading 
at 9\%c for native steers, 9%c for butt 
brands, and 9c for Colorados. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market about 
unchanged. Buff weights generally 
held at 6%4c; 7%c reported available 
for extremes, with 7%@8c asked. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market fair- 
ly active and slightly firmer. About 


7,000 of the 5-7’s were reported at 
$1.30 for collectors’ skins and $1.40 for 
packers’; 15,000 of the 7-9’s sold at 
$1.65@1.75; about 40,000 of the 9-12’s 
sold during the past ten days at $2.30 
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@2.35. Kipskins dull and quoted nom- 

inally around $2.60 for 12/17 Ib., $2.40 

- buttermilks, and $3.40@3.50 for 17 
. Up. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, January 3, 1931 — Close: 
Jan. 8.10n; Feb. 8.45n; Mar. 8.75n; Apr. 
9.05n; May 9.55 sale; June 9.70n; July 
10.05n; Aug. 10.35n; Sept. 10.58@10.59 
sales; Oct. 10.85n; Nov. 11.10n; Dec. 
11.35n. Sales 12 lots. 

Monday, January 5, 1931—Close: Jan. 
8.35n; Feb. 8.80b; Mar. 9.10n; Apr. 
9.35n; May 9.61@9.65; June 9.85n; July 
10.10n; Aug. 10.40n; Sept. 10.67@10.68 
sales; Oct. 10.95n; Nov. 11.25n; Dec. 
11.55@11.65. Sales 89 lots. 

Tuesday, January 6, 1931—Close: Jan. 
8.50n; Feb. 8.95n; Mar. 9.25n; Apr. 
9.50n; May 9.76 sale; June 10.00n; July 
10.25n; Aug. 10.55n; Sept. 10.78 sale; 
Oct. 11.05n; Nov. 11.385n; Dec. 11.65n. 
Sales 69 lots. 

Wednesday, January 7, 1931—Close: 
Jan. 8.50n; Feb. 8.95n; Mar. 9.25n; Apr. 
9.50n; May 9.77@9.80; June 10.00n; 
July 10.30n; Aug. 10.60n; Sept. 10.85 
sale; Oct. 11.15n; Nov. 11.45n; Dec. 
11.75@11.80. Sales 129 lots. 

Thursday, January 8, 1931—Close: 
Jan. 8.15n; Feb. 8.60n; Mar. 8.90n; Apr. 
9.15n; May 9.40@9.42; June 9.65n; July 
9.95n; Aug. 10.25n; Sept. 10.48 sale; 
Oct. 10.80n; Nov. 11.10n; Dec. 11.40n. 
Sales 95 lots. 

Friday, January 9, 1931—Close: Jan. 
8.15; Feb. 8.60b; Mar. 8.90n; Apr. 9.20n; 
May 9.45@9.50; June 9.70n; July 9.95n; 
Aug. 8.25n; Sept. 10.48@10.50; Oct. 
10.80n; Nov. 11.10n; Dec. 11.37@11.50. 
Sales 65 lots. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 9, 1931, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Jan. 9. week. 1930. 
Spr. nat. 

SUES. cece 1L @11%n 11 @11%n @18n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @10ax_ @10 @16% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @10ax @10 @16 
Hyvy. butt brnd’d 

ee @10ax @10 @16 
Hyvy. Col. strs. @ 9%ax @ 9% @15 
Ex-light Tex. 

We “ccans @ 7% @ 7b 18 @13% 
Brnd’d cows. q @ 7b 13 @183% 
Hvy. nat.cows @ 7% @ 7% @13% 
Lt. nat. cows 74@ 8 @ 7T%b 1384%@14 
Nat. bulls .. @ 5% @ 5} @10 
Brnd’d bulls. 44%@ 5n 4%@ 5in 8%@ 9% 
Calfskins ...164,@17n @lin @21 
Kips, nat....1344@14 1384%@14 @20 
Kips, ov-wt.. p12 '@12 @18 
Kips, brnd’d. @10 @10 @16 
Slunks, reg.. @90 @90 @1.25 
Slunks, hris..30 @35 30 @35 @27% 


s u ‘2 
ght native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
1c per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. 74@ 7%n 74%@ 7%4n @13% 
.7 @ T4n @7 @ 


Branded ... Q n 12% 
Nat. bulls .. @ 54%n @ 5%n 9 @ 9%n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 4%n @ 44%n 8 @ 84%n 
Calfskins ...144@14% 14%@15n @19 

Serene 12 @12%n 12 @12\%n @17%4b 
Slunks, reg.. @9 @90n @1.00 
Slunks, hris..25 @30n 25 ‘@30n @20n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hvy. steers.. @ 5%n @ 5%n 104%@11 


Hvy. cows .. @ 5%n @ 5%n 104%@11 
ere @ 64 @ 6 114%@12 
Extremes ... 74@ 8 @7% 138%@14 
Bulle .....¢. 3 @ 4n 3 @ 4n 7 @T7% 
Calfskins ... 9 @10 9 @10 @15n 
BA cncces 8 @9 8 @9 @14n 
Light calf .. @7 @75 1.10@1.20 
Deacons .... @75 @75 1.10@1.20 
Slunks, reg..40 @50 40 @50 60 @75 
Slunks, hris. 5 @10n 5 @10n 5 @10n 
Horsehides ..2.25@3.50 2.25@3.50 4.00@5.00 
Hogskins ...45 @50 @50 @55 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs..60 @62% 55 @60 1.30@1.40 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....50 @sr"h 50 @52% 1.10@1.25 
Pkr. shearlgs.25 45 25 @45 90 @1.10 
Dry pelts ... @ 6 6 @7 14 @15 
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Charles S. Hughes, president of the 
Hughes-Curry Packing Co., Anderson, 
Ind., transacted business in the city 
during the week. 


W. R. Ray, assistant general man- 
ager, Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, was a visitor in the city during 
the week. 

A. A. Davidson, president of the 
Davidson Commission Co., Chicago, left 
the city the latter part of last week for 
a vacation of two weeks in Florida. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 1,996 cattle, 7,359 calves, 
85,269 hogs and 35,352 sheep. 

Daniel Loeb, packinghouse commis- 
sion merchant of Rotterdam, Holland, 
and Arthur Strommer of Trieste, Italy, 
send holiday greetings to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 

Jesse M. Cutts, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., was a visitor in the 
offices of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
during the week. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Jan. 3, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last. wk. Prev. wk. 1930. 


Ibs.. 7,724,000 8,871,000 13,109,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs...36,238,000 37,166,000 31,056,000 
Sees 3,684,000 5,164,000 6,979,000 


Vice-president Meyer Katz of the 
J. S. Hoffmann Co. returned this week 
from the New York sales convention 
and product exhibit of the company. 
He is very enthusiastic about packers’ 
possibilities for handling allied food 
lines such as cheese, especially. 


Cured meats, 


C. A. Gorman, for the past ten years 
associated with the provision trade, and 
more recently in developing relations 
with regular and voluntary chains, has 
been appointed Chicago manager for 
the Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, Ia. 
Mr. Gorman took over his new duties 
the first of the year. 


Among recent income tax refunds 
allowed by the federal government on 
previous years’ reports are the follow- 
ing Chicago items: Swift & Company, 


$7,068,922; G. H. Hammond Co., 
$624,084; Libby, McNeil & Libby, 
$3,693,361; Plankinton Packing Co., 


Milwaukee, $1,543,791; Omaha Packing 
Co., Chicago, $836,609. 

John Hall is back from his nine 
weeks’ vacation visit with the brothers 
Mayo at Rochester, Minn. John has a 
story for every occasion. This one is 
about the condemned man who said: 
“Warden, I’d like a little exercise.” 
“All right,” said the warden, “what 
sort?” “Well, I’d like to skip the 
rope,” replied the prisoner. John says 
he is not quite ready for rope-skipping, 
but he feels pretty frisky, just the 
same. 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS. 

James C. Murray, vice-president of 
the Quaker Oats Co., was elected pres- 
ident of the Chicago Board of Trade 
at the annual election held January 5. 
Peter B. Carey, second vice-president 
automatically became first vice-pres- 
ident, and Siebel C. Harris was elected 
second vice-president. 

Gale Smart, Thomas Y. Wickham 
and Barnett Faroll of the “regular” 


ticket, and John FE. Brennan and 
Charles V. Essroger of those nom- 
inated by petition, were elected mem- 
bers of the beard of directors. 

Members of three committees, to 
serve during 1981, also were elected. 
They are: Nominating: John A. Bun- 
nell, past president, David H. Lipsey, 
Howard D. Murphy, Royal W. Bell and 
E. D. Norton. Appeals, Alonzo B. Lord, 
Killian V. R. Nicol, Alfred A. Meyer, 
Frank J. Bittel and Brackett B. Den- 
niston. Arbitration: Henry W. Bat- 
terman, Frank Haines, Philip A. Copen- 
haver, Harry S. Klein and William C. 
Bliss. 

a 

FARM BOARD LOSES SECRETARY. 

Chris L. Christensen, secretary of the 
Federal Farm Board since its establish- 
ment, and for three years previous to 
that head of the Division of Coopera- 
tive Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, has resigned to become Dean 


of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin. As a mem- 


ber of the staff of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Mr. Christen- 
sen was engaged in directing and con- 


FOUR KINGS IS A GOOD HAND. 

This quartet of leaders in the field of 
cheese, sausage and dried beef distribution 
are the newly-elected officers of J. S. 
Hoffman Company, Chicago and New 
York. 

Seated—Harry I. Hoffman, president. 

Standing, left to right—Vice president 
J. J. Zahler, treasurer O. R. Christiansen, 
vice president Meyer Katz. 

Back of the group may be seen the 
portrait of the founder of the company, 
whose spirit still pervades the organiza- 
tion, the late beloved J. S, Hoffman. 





ducting research in cooperative mar- 
keting of agricultural products and 
purchasing of farm supplies, and co- 
operative credit, as well as other co- 
operative activities among farmers. His 
investigational work and travel in the 
United States, Canada and abroad have 
given him an unusually wide experi- 
ence and knowledge of farmers’ coop- 
erative business. 
fe 

MEAT PLANT EMPLOYMENT UP. 

Activity in the meat packing indus- 
try, judged on the basis of number of 
employes, increased considerably dur- 
ing November, 1930, compared with the 
previous month. During November, 
88,013 workers were employed in 207 
plants, compared with 86,687 during 
October, according to the U. S. De. 
partment of Labor. The amount of 
payroll in these plants during Novem- 
ber was $2,531,079. In the previous 
month it was $2,291,393. Compared 
with November, 1929, the number of 
employees in these 207 plants was 6.2 
per cent less and the amount of pay- 
roll 5.8 per cent less. 


fo 
MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Changes in the federal meat inspec- 
tion service are officially reported as 
follows: 

Meat inspection granted. — Walker 
Pure Food Products Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex.; G. Pasquinelli and Son, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Meat inspection extended.— Wilson & 
Co., Chicago, IIl., to include David Beef 
Products Co. 

Meat inspection withdrawn.—Spreng- 
er Food Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa.; Mou- 
quin, Inc., New York City; Piemonte 
Sausage Manufacturing Co., Clinton, 
Ind.; Pincus & Batt, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. From subsidiaries: Pacific Coast 
Beef & Provision Co., and Wilson-Mar- 
tin Co., under Wilson & Co., Chicago, 


Til. 
asecalliheress 


1930 CHICAGO MEAT RECEIPTS. 

Receipts of fresh and cured meats, 
lard, compound, hides, wool, cottonseed 
oil and produce at Chicago during 1930, 
as reported by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, were as follows: 


Fresh meats, all kinds, lbs........... 1,492, 619,000 
Cured meats and other products, lbs.. re 
5, 


Lard, Ibs. 769, 
ee ee errr ry rrr. 11,398,000 
VR Ne ae er 183,130,000 
PT i,  sc< windy ed 00 008000 bs0e bb¥s 35,311,000 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs. .......ceeeeeee 107,082, 
ER MES. Dawns on caiene ssa dn oe Sen's 120,833,000 
ES U0 otk wants cee res sea4 397,980,000 
TRSBS, GRMES co cccccccccccccccccccccs ,408, 
a 


BALTIMORE BROKERS GOOD YEAR 

The name of the Continental Brok- 
erage Co., Inc., 332 Guilford ave., Bal- 
timore, Md., has been changed to Hay- 
den-Shafer, Inc. There is no change in 
personnel or ownership, Ned Hayden, 
Fred Shafer, and ‘Henry Bockmiller 
still being the “big three” of the or 
ganization. They report a good year 
in 1930, and better prospects for 1931. 
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“BOB” HUNTER IS GONE. 

A shocking surprise to his wide ac- 
quaintance in the packing industry was 
the sudden death on January 7 of 
Robert H. Hunter of Chicago, head of 
one of Chicago’s great insurance firms, 
a civic leader of high standing, and a 
friend and confidant of packer execu- 
tives for a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Hunter, head of Rollins, Burdick, 
Hunter Co., Chicago, was about to start 
on a trip to London, England, accom- 
panied by his daughter Ruth. With 
Mrs. Hunter they were passing through 
the railway station in Chicago when 
Mr. Hunter suddenly collapsed from a 
heart attack, and died before medical 
aid could be summoned. Mrs. Hunter 
is a sister of Thomas E. Wilson. 

Robert H. Hunter was born in Chi- 

aft in 1869, educated in the Chicago 

lic schools, and began his business 
Seer with a wholesale drug concern. 
Later he went with Morris & Company. 
Though in 1899 he entered the insur- 
ance business, he always retained his 
interest in the packing industry, and 
was one of the early and faithful sup- 
porters of its trade association. 





In addition to taking his firm to a 
position of leadership in Chicago’s in- 
surance field, Mr. Hunter was a high 
type of citizen and a firm believer in 
civic honesty. He was vice chairman 
of the Chicago Crime Commission and 
a supporter of every movement for 
good government. His virtues were 
well summarized in a tribute from that 
outstanding civic leader, Frank J. 
Loesch, when he said: “He was a gen- 
tleman’ of high character, of great per- 
sona] charm, and a loyal friend. His 
passing takes from Chicago a citizen 
whom it can ill afford to spare.” 


Funeral services were on January 9 
from the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
and interment was in Rosehill cem- 
etery. His home in Chicago was at 
1500 Lake Shore Drive. 


ae 


ANALYZING RETAIL CHICAGO. 


Chicago has 15,966 food stores, of 
which 3,212 are meat markets. In ad- 
dition, 1,600 grocery stores have fresh 
meat departments. The 1929 sales of 
the meat markets amounted to $111,- 
292,904, and those of the 1,600 groceries 
with meat departments $45,876,786, ac- 


cording to the recent U. S. Census of 
Distribution. 

There are 7,275 grocery stores doing 
a total business of $202,517,996. While 
grocery stores are adding meat depart- 
ments, the census points out, some meat 
markets are adding groceries. The re- 
port shows that 609 of the 3,212 meat 
markets are combination stores of this 
type and account for slightly more than 
20 per cent of the total meat market 
business. 

Fruit and vegetable stores total 990, 
with sales of $18,394,305; 144 dairy 
products, eggs and poultry ‘stores doing 
a business of $39,017,973 and 1,419 deli- 
catessen stores whose 1929 sales totaled 
$19,243,632. 

The city has 4,474 restaurants and 
eating places with "sales of $129,814,537. 

There is a total of 43,625 retail stores 
of all descriptions. This includes 34,947 
single store independents, 2,018 units 
of two-store multiples, and 744 units of 
three-store multiples. There are 11 
utility operated stores and 12 stores of 
local branch systems. 

Of the chains there are 2,311 units 
of local chains, 1,400 units of sectional 
chains and 2, 000 units of national 
chains, 65 units of leased department 
chains and 65 units of manufacturer 
controlled chains. 











Main Office 
332 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All Codes 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 


IB. G-cJAMES CONANT 


PROVISION BROKERS 





Branch Office 
148 State St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 

Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 

Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale G 
Bird yee 


juano 
We P mee in Domestic, Canadian, a 
Australian, New Yeslan and Sout 
American products on 
brokerage basis 








| Our 1931 Market Calendar now ready—Price $3.50 each | each 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 


MARKET 
CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
January 8, 1931. 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fancy. 
17% 18% 
16 17 
15% 16% 
15% 16% 


BOILING HAMS. 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fancy. 
16 16% 
16 16%4 
15% 16 


SKINNED HAMS. 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fancy. 


PICNICS. 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 


Standard. Sh. Shank. 


9% 
9% 
9 

8% 





D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Standard. 


OTHER D. S. MEATS. 


Extra short clears. 

Extra short ribs 

Regular plates 

Clear plates 

Jowl butts 

Green square jowls.......... 
Green rough jowls 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
OUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILh 


SERVICE 
FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1931. 


High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar, ... 
May 
July bees 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Jan. 
May 
July 


8.70b 
8.70b 
8.70b 
8.8714b 
9.0214 


10.60b 
10.874%4b 
11.25b 


MONDAY, JANUARY 5, 1931. 
LARD— 


Jan. ... 8.70 


CLEAR a 
Jan. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 
LARD— 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
May 
July 


— AR ‘BELLIES— 


8.90 8.80 
8.92% 8 
9.10 
9.17% 


epmme 


11.50 11.45 
JANUARY 7, 


11.45 
WEDNESDAY, 
LARD— 

Jan. ...8.9214-97% 


Miny 
1931. 


Cc LEAR BE LLIES— 
Jan. ...11.40 11.40 
May . 11.50 11.50 fi 

11.50b 
1931 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 8, 


LARD— 

Jan. ... 8.92% 
Feb. 
Mar. 
May 
July 
CLEAR 
Jan. 
May 
July 


8 -92ax 
8.97 


-. 9.00 
| 9.12% 


11.40b 
11.60 
11.75 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 9, 1931. 


LARD— 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

a 

July . 9. oe, 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
Jan. 


8.85 


9.07% 
9.12% 


OP aynp 
int D> 99 GO 30 
polo to roto 


11.75b 


y: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; 


~- ~fe——-- 
PORK EXPORT MARKET. 


Increased competition from Denmark 
and Germany and a continued reduced 
foreign demand were the outstanding 
features of the foreign market for 
American cured pork during October 
and November, according to a summary 
of world hog and pork prospects re- 
cently issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Available evidence indicates that pork 
production in Europe incidental to the 
recent upward trend of hog numbers 
has not yet reached its peak, the bureau 
points out. 

Denmark is placing record amounts 
of bacon on the British markets, the 
leading foreign outlet for American 
cured pork. Prices of the Danish prod- 
uct have declined to a level comparable 
to that of the pre-war period. 


— split. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 
Jan, 3, 1981. 
No. No. N 
Rib roast, hvy. end..30 

Rib roast, It. meena 

Chuck — eeccce 


rterhouse. 50 

BRK cccceee 

Beef stew, chuck. ..20 

Corned briskets, 
boneless 

Corned plates 20 

Corned rumps, bnils.25 


prespeesneees SS | 


see 
Roe 


Good. Com. 
Peasyuntens 


nusee § 


Stews 
Chops, shoulders... .25 
Chops, rib and loin. .40 


Mutton. 


Loins, 8@10 av 


0 av 
Loins, 14 and over 
Chops 
Shoulders 
Butts 


®DOHLDLHHODD 
SRABSBSSSsE 


Hindquarters 
—— 


889HHH8 
SSBBS8S 


= 


hop 
lione, per 100 Ibs. 
oo skins 

Kips 


©SHHH9H 
Bab Sion 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago....10\% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated............ 6 
Small crystals 
Medium crystals 
Large crystals 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda. . 
Less than 25 bbl. lots Ke more. 
Borie acid, carloads, pwd., bbls. 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 
5 ton lots or more 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.. 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls. . 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., ‘bbls... 


Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, 
cago, bi 
Medium, 
bu Ik 


Sacks. 


per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 


ul 
carlots, per ton, 


Pic 

Raw sugar, 96 basis, 
eans 

Second sugar, 90 basis. 

Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined snu- 
crose and invert, New York 

Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... 

Packers’ curing sugar. 100 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.. 

Packers’ curing sugar, 250 1b. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 


f.o.b. New Or- 








SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 


Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Coriander 


Nutmeg 
Pepper, 





Prime | 
Good ni 
Medium 
Heifers, 
Cows 

Hind q 
Fore qu 


Steer le 
Steer lo 
Steer sh 
Steer sh 
Steer lo 
Steer lo 
Cow loil 
Cow sho 
Cow loi 
Steer ril 
Steer ril 
Cow rib: 
Cow ribs 
Steer ro 
Steer ro 
Steer ch 
Steer ch 
Cow rou 
Cow chu 
Steer pli 
Medium 

Briskets, 
Steer na 
Cow nay 
Fore sha 
Hind she 
Strip loi 
Strip loi 
Sirloin b 
Sirloin b 
Beef ten 
Beef ten 
Rump bu 
Flank st 
Shoulder 
Hanging 
Insides, 

Outsides, 
Knuckles, 


Brains ( 
Hearts 

Tongues, 
Sweetbres 
Ox-Tails, 
Fresh tri 
Fresh tri] 
Livers .. 
Kidneys, 


Choice la 
Medium 1; 
Choice sa 
Medium s 
Choice fo 
Medium f 
Lamb frie 
Lamb ton, 
Lamb kid 


Heavy shi 
Light she 
Heavy sad 
Light sad 
Heavy for 
Light fore 
Mutton le; 
Mutton loi 
Mutton ste 
Sheep ton; 
Sheep heac 


Pork loins, 
Picnic sho 
Skinned | 
Tenderloins 
Spare ribs 
Back fat 
Boston but 
Boneless ue 
2@4 .. 


Hocks ... 
ae 
Neck bones 
Slip bones 
Blade bone 


Choice care 
earca: 
Good saddl 
racks 
Medium rac 















ADNAAAROSD § S 





= = ion 
Row 
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January 10, 1931. 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


CARCASS BEEF. 

















Week 
ended 
Jan. 7, 1931. 
Prime native steers.....21 @22% 
Good native steers....... 19 @20 
Medium steers .......... 17 @19 
Heifers, good .. -...14 @18 
BN 0 0s wees ue .. 9%@12% 
Hind quarters, choic @29 
Fore quarters, choice.... @16% 
BEEF CUTS. 
Steer loins, No. 1....... @34 
Steer loins, No. 2. @32 
Steer short loins, No. x @42 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @38 
Steer loin ends ee). @26 
Steer loin ends, No. 2... @26 
Cow LOMB ....csesceseee @18 
Cow short loins.......... @23 
Cow loin ends oe « @l4 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ @25 
Steer ribs, No. 3 BO seat iia @24 
Cow ribs, No. 2.......... @i12 
Cow ribs, No. 3.......... @10 
Steer rounds, No. 1.. @li 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @16% 
Steer chucks, @16 
Steer chucks, @i5 
Cow rounds ...... @12 
Cow chucks @i1 
Steer plates ... @10% 
Medium plates @ 8 
Briskets, No. 1.. @15 
Steer navel ends. @ 7% 
Cow navel ends... @ 7% 
Fore shanks ........ @i0 
Hind shanks ............ @ 6 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis.. @60 
Strip loins, No. 2....... @50 
Sirloin butts, No. i, isaac @32 
Sirloin butts, No. 2..... @23 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @65 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @60 
Rump butts ............ @30 
Flank steaks ............ @28 
Shoulder clods .......... @12% 
Hanging tenderloins .... @10% 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. @14% 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @12% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. @13% 
BEEF PRODUCTS. 
Brains (per Ib.). @12 
Ee i c6aa-es @ 9 
Tongues, 4@5 ..... @32 
Sweetbreads ......ee+e0- @22 
Ox-Tails, per lb......... @15 
Fresh tripe, plain....... @ 8 
Fresh tripe, H. C........ @10 
BED 0's «sia wee 00-019,08'6% 0:0 @18 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... @11 
LAMB. 
Choice lambs ........... @18 
Medium lambs .......... @16 
Choice saddles ......... @A 
Medium saddles ........ @22 
eS eer @13 
Medium fores .. @12 
Lamb fries, per Ib @33 
Lamb tongues, per ° @16 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib.... @25 
MUTTON. 
Heavy sheep ........00. @ 8 
TROME GROOD 2 ncccccccccs @10 
Heavy saddles .......... @10 
Light saddles .......... @l14 
BENT. TOTES ovccccesouss @ 6 
Light fores .......esee00 @8 
BNO BORD ceccsseccces @l4 
ER: SEND <a tte c,aree. 0-0 @10 
PD GEOW wos susawinesé @ 6 
Sheep tongues, per lb... @16 
Sheep heads, each........ @10 


FRESH PORK, ETC. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. @16 
Picnic shoulders ........ @13 
Skinned shoulders ...... 13 
ee eee @45 
Pe @ll1 
SPEND <6:5's's 0:0'a dh sds @l1 
GE ae @15 
Boneless bette, cellar trim, 
RENE Se Sas @22 
ED’: Ss slvateeameiee can ° @10 
Eee Fae ‘@10 
SE OOD: 5 Sg-cak cigs one 5 
NOE aio ive sake pels 14 
Seecccecscee @13 


— bones 





Choice carcass .......... 16 @17 
ORPORME oc sccvcccs 10 @15 

Meee saddles. .........<. 20 @23 
MD sviredasennes 10 @15 

Medium racks .......... @ 


Cor. 


week, 


20 


1930. 


@26% 
@25 
@23 


19% @24% 


14 
28 
21 


20 
17 


13 


19 





@18 
@3l 
@23 








G20, 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


VEAL PRODUCTS. 





























DWAINS, CGC. cpccccewece @12 14 @15 
Sweetbreads .....ccesece @60 @s0 
ere @6o0 @iit 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons ........ @26 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... @19\% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... @li 
Country style pork sausage, smoked.... @24 
Frankfurts in sheep casings............ @21 
Frankfurts in hog casings............ @20 
Bologna in beef bungs, aioe. @l7 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice @15 
Bologna in beef middles, choice. @18 
Liver sausage in hog bungs PES @19 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs a 
Liver sausage in beef rounds. 14 
EE SEs vcbicd wince ve tevcscsccey oss @16 
New England luncheon’ specialty re @23 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... @17 
Tongue sausage ..........60. RS AC ors @25 
aoe MIE Woo cad ds dcdienackesescs ccs gus 
son seneces Bevuss ss wdbcbsinvese Kew 13 
Polish SAUSAGE. cccceccccccscwevccesuve @18 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, = DOG BOURSES. 5.00005 @46 
Thuringer Cervelat ..... Ud ene Santee wies 21 
DPOF ccccccccccecceccccccsecccesces P 31 
wg = ovens Cas ie kere eps ham ta @29 
C. Salami, choice .............s+0.. @4 
Milsno Salami, choice, in hog bungs.... @40 
B. alami, new condition Make be 6M eelale @21 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles. @37 
Genoa style Salami @49 
PORMGTOME «occ cce cess @34 
Mortadella, new condition @20 
CEE as cctewccs @50 
Po ere ier @37 
Virginia |e Sp ee aires oe @45 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style ae in beef rounds— 
oe he rnc $6.00 
eR ee ae 7.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate......... Régcenvewadss 7.25 
SMO TEM, % BO CHBERS 5 ove ccc ccctccccecsce 8.25 


Frankfurt ~~ sausage in el casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate. 

Smoked link sausage in hog e 
Small tins, 2 to crate. 
Large tins, 1 to crate. 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 













Regular pork trimmings..............6+ @ 6% 
Special lean pork trimmings............ @12% 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. @13% 
Neck bone trimmings. ...........eceeeee 8 @ 8% 
POPk Cheek Met... .ccsccccccccsccccces @ 5% 
Dn EE SE rrr ee @ 5% 
Ge EN Laven te tack és0cancnonaeeae 4 @4% 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) Pais aie @11% 
ne eh SEPT OPET ECL T re @ 9 
EEE So cicissisine sence @ 8% 
Beef trimmings ..... @7 
Beef hearts ........ @ 3% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed).......... @ 4% 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up....... ‘@7 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up... @ 8 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... @ 8% 
ROME SEOE: 605 ca cduecicdecccuesawhe aces @ 3 
Pork tongues, canner trimmea 8. , ae 154%@16 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 









quantities.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack...... 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack... 
Export rounds, MED hadieeoiasenceue sie 
Export rounds, medium........... eKeee’ 
Wxport FOUNAS, MALTOW.......cccccccccces 
NNO. 2 WORGERER, occ cccccscccecsedccsevce 2 lb 
No. 2 weasands............0. cagececsenses, Oe 
We. 2 BURP. cccvccccccccces évieachansees 22 
Be MM Sedilon< ccees Seta wocsacteme .12 
Middles, regu VUE OPR TT Eee 65, 
Middles, fa nel wide VERN Chee ceeeeseeyees ‘12°00 
Dried bladders: 
ee i cbs doscesteswetecaane 1.90 
WR ER Ws TIE bos Secectnocsces wees 1.60 
8-10 in, he's ong Shay dos-ceabeie aaeke paler cee 
a SS rece 
Hog casings: 
— I Pike dccncvse secs éunnee 3.25 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds.............. _ 25 
Medium, 3 per 100 "yd ieedee caeneeé 1.00 
Wide, per 1 Bo ccccccceccvecccvcccccce -75 
Extra wide, per 100 yas.. Reais etnes Cae cae 85 
SE IE 6.6 ont. caneccudeweviccestseses .30 
Large prime bungs peereveeseses -20 
Medium prime bungs. 12 
Small prime bungs. 7% 
Middles, per set.. -20 
| PR ree -08 
VINEGAR a PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl...... Siw eeNeeuer $13.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-10. ib pads caysieree’e ules 20.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl. 21.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl......... aungeeeveelex 16.50 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl..... Paawaweacesispe 77.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-1b.. Rs oucre ee 55.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. Dl biataween 65.00 
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DRY SALT MEATS. 












es CE CA oo a iPek Cececaveeckes @10% 
PE MG SUE oa da noida wende éc0vig's one @10% 
Short clear middles, 60-Ib. av........... @12 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs...... Sie etkeves @11% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs..... Teveececes p12 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs......... LE @l1y% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs...........eees-s @11% 
Fat backs, 10@12 lIbs..... 496 eeleg Keele 8 
Wet Dates, TONS WS... ciccccccswcce @10% 
Regular plates Famesinseun'es audsece cups @ 8% 
DEES Srddndwapasdaine as e-daaiegk dele bie @ 6% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs........... 23 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs........... @24% 
Standard reg. hams, — Ibs. @22 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs.............+ en 
Fancy bacon, 6s lbs. 29 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Yb @23 
No. 1 beef ham —_ smoked. 
Insides, 8@12 @41 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibe: @31 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs.........-..ceeeees @39 
Cooked hams, cnoice, skin on, fatted. @36 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. @37 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted........ @23 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ @24 
Cooked loin roll, smoked........ eetaees @4 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Meme: DORR, SOMMINT 8 oe os ho kiccs ccccec $ @26.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces.... ‘@27.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces.... @28.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces...... @25.50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces.... @19.00 
PS eee adeaveerten 24.00 
Bean = ViaadneaA aint dodte aac de a adaig @18.50 
SUE WEE» veehcbanesdascdcese neneuss ce @20.00 
Extra saeke “beef, 200 ib. bbs. 2222227! 21. 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.45 @1.4714 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.55 @1.60 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.65 @1.67% 
White oak ham tierces............ 2.80 @2.85 
Red oak lard tierces........ sepiewne 210 @2.12% 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.25 @2.30 
OLEOMARGARINE. 

Highest grade natural color animal fat 

margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 

Peinis, £.0.D. CHICKS. .i.ccccscesicdse @20 
White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 

Mae rolis or prints, f.o.b. Chicago @17% 

Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @16 


cago 
(30 age = solid packed tubs, 1c 
per Ib. less.) 
Pastry, eon tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @14 


ANIMAL OILS. 


Prine: mile Bah OB oii vivid os cdcc ipecies 
Headlight. burning ofl......ccciccesccoce 
Prime winter strained..............00. 
Extra winter strained........... 

Extra lard oil 


rm 
oor 






eX SK KS 


Acidiess tallow oil 
20 D. C. T. neatsfoot 
Pure neatsfoot oil.. 
Special neatsfoot oi a 
oe 8 SS rere 
IRs: Ei SMUMOUE: GIES a 6605s nace 5 nadles ce'ee 
Oil weighs 7% lbs, per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 


asacmmco 


= 


MoOoSSD 
Ps 


Zz 

° 

~ 

ae 
QHHHHHHHHHHAHSS 


Ps 


LARD. 
PR NOON oa si wdcakxwerd vetacete.s @ 8.9214 
Prime steam, l008C......cccccccsces ° 8.2214 
Kettle rendered, tierces ..........+. 10.87% 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y....... seee 9.75 
pT a BEE ee areas @ 8.00 
Neutral, i Serer rere mre @10.25 
Compound, acc. to quantity......... @10.25 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. @ 8% 
Oleo stocks . Ceccccccccccccccscscee 9D @ O% 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil. OS reeset ssacedenned @ 8% 
GRD FUG. Se OOO GIB ods cs ciccecc asses @ 8 
ae eS Reon @ 7% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible.............. 8 @ 8% 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 

Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 6 
Prime packers’ tallow............esee- 5 5% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a......... seeeee 44@ 4% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a......ccceeeeees 3%@ 3% 
Choice white grease......... Cdccescvece 5 
DOT BNE Senta wniccwenedusaceuts 4% 

-White grease, max., 5% acid........ 4% 
Yellow grease, 10@15%..........2e00. 3% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a.......ceeeees @ 3% 

VEGETABLE OILS. 
ba A t noes oil in Ln f.o.b. P 6% 
alley, points, nom., prompt......... 

White, deodorized, in n Dbl » f.0.b. Chgo. 9% 


9 
WEB. wo ccccccccess @ 
Soap stock, 50% f.f EMBs iveccecvse & 
Corn oil, in tanks, fob. mills. . eseecce ee 

Soya bean oil, f.0.b. Sr bands cexkcees 5 
Cocoanut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. coast 4 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f, Chicago 7 
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Retail Section 


Pre-Cut Packaged Fresh Meats Introduced 
To the West by Chicago Meat Chain 


The “butcherless meat store” 
has reached the West. 


A Chicago meat chain recently 
opened a de luxe “all-package” 
meat shop in the suburb of Evan- 
ston. If it proves popular and 
practical this meat chain of 80 
stores will be converted to this 
type. 

Early experience indicates that 
consumers like packaged fresh- 
cut meats— wrapped, weighed 
and priced in advance, and sold 
like other package foods. 

This shop does away with meat cut- 
ters, ice box and other old-fashioned 
shop paraphernalia, and carries out the 
idea of “tiffanyizing” the butcher shop 
which was introduced in the East by 
several leading concerns. 

The line of packaged products in- 
cludes hams, bacon, poultry, sausage 
and “ready-to-serve” specialties as well 
as fresh meat cuts. 

Package Meat Shops. 

General Market House Co., Chicago, 
owners and operators of about 80 retail 
meat stores in Chicago and suburbs, 
is planning to dispense with the old- 
style market and gradually to convert 
many—if not all—of its stores to the 
new type shop handling only pre-cut 
wrapped and packaged fresh meats. 

The first of these stores has been 
opened in the north-side suburb of 
Evanston. The second, president Jack 
Siegel says, will be opened in the cen- 
tral business district in the “loop” 
within a few weeks. Other stores in 
the chain will be remodeled and re- 
equipped to handle packaged fresh-cut 
meats as fast as experience is gained 
and as conditions warrant. 

This change in policy, Mr. Siegel ex- 
plains, is in line with modern mer- 
chandising trends. 

“The meat industry is out of step 
and considerably behind in the food 
merchandising procession,” says he. The 
biggest advance it can make, he be- 
lieves, is to adopt some of the methods 
that have been so successful in mer- 
chandising other foods and that have 
aided materially in increasing their 
consumption. 

Plans of the company for the new 
style stores are not complete as yet, 
and will be formulated in detail only 
as experience is gained in merchandis- 
ing meats in this new form. But the 


general lines along which this chain 
will produce, handle and distribute the 
packaged cuts are known. 


Working Out the Plan. 


At present the Evanston demonstra- 
tion store is being supplied with pack- 
aged fresh-cut meats from a large Chi- 
cago packing plant. The cutting and 
packaging is done at the Chicago plant 
each night, to provide the next day’s 
store supplies. 

Early experience at the Evanston 
store already has proved that the con- 
sumer will buy packaged fresh cuts. 
The problem for packer and retailer is 
to get the most out of each carcass 
with the least waste and cutting ex- 
pense so that both packer and dealer 
will profit and the consumer will get 
quality product in convenient form at 
a reasonable price. 


And, president Siegel says, with the 
proper methods and control, wrapped 
and packaged fresh cuts can be sold 
profitably at a lower price to the con- 
sumer than can meats cut in the in- 
dividual shop. 


Expense of getting the packaged cuts 
into show cases in the different stores 
may be a little higher. But the con- 
siderably smaller overhead expense to 
merchandise pre-cut meats should bring 


the retail price below that necessary 
to charge when the cutting is done in 
the local store. 

The Evanston shop was opened on 
Saturday, December 27, with a full line 
of packaged retail cuts of beef, pork, 
lamb, veal and mutton, wrapped poul- 
try and wrapped and packaged bacon, 
ham, sausage and “ready-to-serve” 
meat specialties. 


Makes a Hit with Shoppers. 


No particular effort was made to sell 
meat on this opening day. The man- 
agement preferred to make no particu- 
lar attempt to attract customers to the 
store, but rather to open quietly and 
to watch and study customer interest 
in and reaction to this new method of 
offering meats for sale. 

Consumer interest and sales were 
greater than had been anticipated. In- 
terested shoppers thronged the store 
much of the day and until late in the 
evening. At times so many people were 
in the store that it was necessary to 
station attendants at the door to regu- 
late traffic in and out. 


But of greater satisfaction to the 
officials of the company were the many 
expressions of satisfaction heard. Many 
housewives who came into the store out 
of curiosity, and with no intention of 
buying, left with packages under their 
arms. 

Sales on this first day were were sat- 
isfactory. These were made without any 
advertising, and are credited entirely 





SHOPPING IN AN ULTRA-MODERN MEAT SHOP. 
New store of the General Market House Co., at Evanston, Ill., a Chicago suburb, 


to demonstrate packaged pre-cut fresh meats. 
Meats are cut, trimmed, weighed, priced and packaged at the packing plant 
and delivered to the store ready for the customer. 


scales. 


It is a shop without cooler, block oF 
A heavy carpet on the floor, 


mirrors on the walls, stands and chairs, and a generally spick-and-span appearance 
make this store as inviting as a women’s apparel shop. 


The store is in charge of a manager, and three girls wait on trade. 


The color 


scheme is orange and blue, both shop decorations and clerk’s uniform. 
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to the very attractive appearance of 

the store and the appetizing displays 

of the meats in the cases. 
Equipment and Layout. 

This shop, of course, contains no 
blocks, coolers or other equipment 
usually found in the meat store, with 
the exception of refrigerated show- 
cases. There are four of these, each 
of which is 12 ft. long. Three are 
placed along one side of the long, nar- 
row store. The other is placed across 
the end. 

Fresh cuts and poultry are displayed 
in the three cases parallel with the 
wall. In the case at the end are kept 
ham, bacon, sausages, “ready-to-serve” 
specialties, etc. A small 6-ft. refrig- 
erated case is installed in the show 
window. 

Practically all the fresh cuts are 
packaged in cardboard containers. After 
a cut is placed in the box the top is 
sealed with cellophane before the cover 
is put in place. These containers are 
attractively printed in gold and blue. 

When meats are placed on display in 
the cases the container covers are re- 
moved, the cuts being protected by the 
transparent covering. 

Hamburger and pork sausage in bulk 
and linked are packed in fiber cups. In 
this instance display is obtained by a 
window of cellophane in the top of the 
cup. 

Poultry, hams, bacon, frankfurters 
and “ready-to-serve” specialties are all 
wrapped in cellophane. Catsup, glass 


packed and canned specialties, etc, are 
displayed on top of the cases. 


Preserving the Products. 


The show cases are of the same type 
as those used by a leading concern 
in their pre-cut fresh meat stores in 
New York City and the East. They 
were made by Ottenheimer Bros., 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. The control is set 
to cut in the compressor when the tem- 
perature in the display section reaches 
38 degs. Fahr., and to cut out when the 
temperature has been reduced to 33 
degs. Temperatures in the neighbor- 
hood of the lower point are maintained 
in the storage section. 

The cases are enameled in blue and 
gold. This color combination has been 
carried out in all the decorations. There 
are large mirrors on the walls, a blue 
carpet on the floor and decorative 
orange ceiling and showcase lights. 
Chairs and stands complete the furnish- 


The store is in charge of a manager 
and there are three girls behind the 
counter. These wear orange smocks 
trimmed in blue. : 


Turn Over of Packaged Cut Meats. 


_One of the essentials in the opera- 
tion of a store of this kind, it has been 
determined, is a close check on all 
stock. Meats can be held for three 
days without discoloration or deteriora- 
tion. If they have not been sold with- 
in this time they are sent back to the 
plant for disposal in other ways. It is 
essential, in order that customers will 
each cut and the retail price are stamped 
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bloom when served out of the display 
section of the case, that the date on 
which each package was received be 
known. 

The cuts are not sold by the pound, 
but by the piece. Both the weight of 
each cut and the retail price is stamped 
on each package at the plant where the 
cutting and packaging is done. But as 
these weight and price marks are not 
visible to the customer when the meats 
are in the display section of the case, 
printed price tags are used, each cut 
carrying one of these price tags, the 
figures on which are large and easily 
read. 

The same general store design and 
arrangement will be used -in future 
stores that will be installed by this 
company, and while many details of op- 
erating methods and processes probabl 
will be changed as experience is gained, 
it is felt that the methods outlined here 
are substantially correct for conditions 
such as exist in Chicago. 


ee el 
LIFE OF MEAT STORES. 

Meat stores were seventh in lon- 
gevity among retail establishments, in 
a study of changes of stores, 1925 to 
1929, which the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce made in 107 towns. All but 
five of the towns had 15,000 population 
or less. Drug stores made the best 
showing ahd restaurants the poorest. 
Percentages of establishments in dif- 
ferent groups operating in 1925 which 
were out of business in 1929 were as 
follows: 





Per- 

Number _ centage 

Type of Estab- in Dropped 

lishment. 1925. by 1929. 
Drug atores: .<.... 341 19.9 
Hardware stores .. 242 21.9 
Furniture stores .. 241 29.5 
Department stores. 26 26.9 
Dry-goods stores .. 164 31.7 
General stores .. 338 84.0 
Meat stores ...... 310 36.1 
Grocery stores .... 1,382 40.1 
Ce re 127 44.7 
Restaurants ...... 616 56.7 
PEM ices c-esd, So de 5,592 39.1 


Only four of the ten groups—hard- 
ware, dry-goods, general, and grocery 
stores—had fewer stores in 1929 than 
in 1925, in spite of the high percentage 
of drops. The number of meat stores 
increased by 1.3 per cent; of furniture 
stores by 3.7; of garages by 6.6; of de- 
partment stores by 7.69; of drug stores 
by 8.79; and of restaurants by 13.3 per 
cent. With the exception of grocery 
stores and garages, the increases were 
reported only for towns of at least 2,000 
inhabitants. 

Analyzing the changes in stores in 
these groups by towns of different sizes, 
the highest mortality in the period 
1925-1929 was reported for the 17 towns 
between 7,000 and 15,000 inhabitants, 
43.1 per cent. Towns between 2,000 and 
5,000 inhabitants, numbering 25, made 
the best longevity showing, losing only 
37.7 per cent. The five towns of over 
25,000 inhabitants lost 39.6 per cent of 
their stores in these groups; the thirty- 
five towns with less than 400 inhabi- 
tants, 39.2 per cent; and the twenty-five 
towns with 400 to 999 inhabitants 39.0 
per cent. 








Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it 




















DELICIOUS FLANK STEAK. 


More flank steak probably would be 
used if housewives understood better 
how to cook it. Following is a recipe 
some of your customers are sure to ap- 
preciate if it is posted where they can 
see it. 


One flank steak, 3 tablespoons of 
cooking oil, 1 bay leaf, 1 clove of gar- 
lic, 2 teaspoons of salt, 2 tablespoons 
of minced parsley, 1 teaspoon of pep- 
per, 2 tablespoons of minced carrots, 2 
tablespoons of minced green peppers, 
2 cups of hot water, 6 potatoes of me- 
dium size, 1 tablespoon of flour. 

Pound the meat and rub the oil into 
it. Sear quickly in a hot skillet. Place 
in a casserole with all of the above 
listed ingredients, except the potatoes 
and the flour. Pour the hot water over 
the meat. Cover and cook in the oven 
at 350 degrees for 24% hours. The last 
half hour add the potatoes. Thicken 
the gravy with the flour blended until 
smooth with a little cold water. 


re 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

J. H. Harrell, Las Vegas, Nev., has 
engaged in the meat and grocery busi- 
ness. 

Mellis Brothers have engaged in the 
— business at 1015 I st., Modesto, 
Cal. 

The Tsleny Meat Market, Talent, 
Ore., has been re-opened by Mr. Chil- 
ders. 

H. P. McNab has engaged in the 
meat business at Fifty-second st. and 
Foster Road, Portland, Ore. 

Ed. J. Ward has been succeeded in 
the meat business in Prosser, Wash., 
by the Gibson Bros. Packing Co. 

Robert McCurry, Phoenix, Ariz., is 
remodeling his building, and will in- 
stall new fixtures in the meat depart- 
ment. 

The butcher shop of Christ Hoffer, 
Regent, Minn., has been destroyed by 
fire, 

Gidney Market Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., has opened a meat market at 
246-A Westminster ave., Venice, Cal. 

H. A. Anderson, Auburn, Neb., is 
adding a meat department to his gro- 
cery business. 

David Anderson, grocer, Stromsburg, 
Neb., is also adding a meat market. 

A new building is being erected to 
house the Daugherty Meat Market, 
Grant, Neb., which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Rasmussen’s Cash Market, Trenton, 
Neb., is occupying a business building 
which has just been completed. 

Clarence Briggs, Loomis, Neb., has 
been succeeded in the meat business by 
Elmer Johnson & Son. 

a 


Watch the “Wanted” page for bar- 
gains and opportunities. 
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PACKER DECREE DECISION. 
(Continued from page 26.) 
W. Miller, Assistant Chief of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Administration, 
when he says: 

“The packer buyer, of course, is sub- 
ject to the same supervision, observa- 
tion, and practically daily contact by 
the Bureau’s supervisors on the various 
stockyards as are all other classes of 
buyers and registrants engaged in the 
business at the market. If there are 
any complaints regarding the methods 
of buying, regarding competition, re- 
garding unfair tactics brought to the 
attention of the supervisor by the sell- 
ers on the market or by any producer 
or shipper, the action of these buyers 
is promptly investigated and all of the 
facts that can be obtained, and reports 
made to the Bureau.” 

The terminal railroads used in con- 
nection with the stockyards are largely 
regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Livestock Information Open to All. 


Another means alleged in the bill by 
which the petitioners were enabled to 
further their efforts to acquire a 
monopoly, was that by their control of 
the stockyards and the adjacent facili- 
ties they had “peculiar and exclusive 
access to information concerning the 
receipts and sale of livestock, its dis- 
position and dissemination of informa- 
tion to the producer.” 

No such exclusive information exists 
today. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, a branch of the Department 
of Agriculture, daily collects and dis- 
seminates information of the production 
and marketing of livestock and other 
agricultural products. It operates over 
10,000 miles of leased wires with 70 
telegraph operators at 48 separate 
offices. Information is sent out daily 
as to prices, both of sales and of bids 
and offers, including the estimated re- 
ceipts of the following day. Market 
information is disseminated by radio 
several times during the day. 

There is no doubt that so far as any 
knowledge of prices or market condi- 
tions are concerned, petitioners have no 
peculiar advantage over their competi- 
tors or those who deal on the stock- 
yards. 


Branch House and Car Route Service. 

The bill also charged that in addition 
to their numerous branch houses, by 
means of refrigerator and route or 
peddler cars the defendant packers 
gained advantages over their competi- 
tors by the use of those facilities, in- 
tended primarily for the sale of meats, 
for the distribution of other commodi- 
ties with comparatively little increase 
in their overhead. As defined by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(Swift & Company v. A. C. & Y. Ry. 
Co., decided July 14, 1930). 

“Peddler cars are refrigerator cars 
owned, precooled, loaded and iced by 
meat packers. Succinctly stated, a ped- 
dler car is an instrumentality by which 
fresh meats, packing house products, 
and certain other commodities more or 
less associated with meat-packing in- 
dustries are shipped from the packers 
operating base points, the car or cars 
after arrival at first destination being 
hauled in local freight trains, moving 
over scheduled routes and stopped at 
various stations for unloading and dis- 
tribution in less than carloads to pur- 
chasers or agents of the producers.” 
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A certain minimum weight is re- 
quired by the railroad companies in 
each of these cars, so that where, for 
instance, the minimum weight required 
is 10,000 pounds and only 8,000 pounds 
are put into the car by the shipper he 
will nevertheless have to pay freight 
charges on 10,000 pounds. 

The result, therefore, is that where 
the packer has only 8,000 pounds of 
meat to be shipped in one of these cars 
and he adds enough of other commodi- 
ties to bring up the weight of the 
whole to the minimum, while he has to 
pay for the total amount shipped, he 
is enabled to ship the additional com- 
modities without additional cost. 


Peddler Car Methods Fair. 


This, it is claimed, gives the packer 
whose business is large enough for him 
to make use of these cars, a great ad- 
vantage over his competitors in other 
lines of business. He either pays less 
freight for the shipment of his meat 
than he would otherwise do, or he is 
enabled to ship his other commodities 
almost without expense. 

As a transportation question the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission held on 
June 22, 1921, in cases in which the 
interveners in this case were parties, 
involving the use by the packer de- 
fendants of their refrigerator cars: 

“Upon consideration of all the facts 
of record we find that the practices of 
defendants in permiting the meat pack- 
ers to load certain articles of groceries 
in their peddler and branch house cars 
is not shown to result in undue preju- 
dice to complainants or unduly to prefer 
the packers.” 

So far as the question of ownership 
of refrigerator cars by the defendants 
is involved, it is conceded that the 
supply of these cars is ample, and the 
private ownership of such cars has 
never been forbidden by law or by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Growth of Truck Service. 

The great development in recent 
years in hard surfaced and in better 
roads everywhere has greatly dimin- 
ished any advantage in the ownership 
or use of refrigerator cars. The auto- 
mobile truck has become the chief 
method of delivery of food products up 
to distances of from 75 miles to as 
much as 150 miles in some instances. 

This has, of course, increased the 
power of the smaller packer to compete 
with the larger packers. 

A great change in methods of distri- 
bution of meat and meat products is 
being brought about, too, by what is 
known as the quick-freezing process. 
Meat is subjected to temperatures of 
from 30 degrees to 40 degrees below 
zero (Fahrenheit); and when thus 
frozen the texture and flavor of the 
commodity is unimpaired, and it can 
be preserved in this condition for 
months. 

By this method meats can be cut up 
by the packer and prepared in pack- 
ages for the retail markets and sold 
in the original packages. 

One great advantage that the local 
packer now has will end, for there will 
be no advantage in appearance or flavor 
in freshly slaughtered meats. Then, 
too, the packer can more easily keep 
his products, and not be forced to dump 
them upon the market at unfavorable 
times. He can also, by the use of his 
brands, make use of the increasing 
public demand for articles which are so 
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branded that the consumer can know 
that he has tested and found satisfac. 
tory before. 


Quick Freezing Alters Situation. 

The best-known of these quick-freez- 
ing processes is the Birdseye, owned by 
the General Foods Corporation, and 
that company has had so much faith in 
its success as to pay $22,000,000 for 
the patent. 

But this is not the only quick-freez- 
ing process. Mr. White, president of 
Armour and Company, testified in re. 
ferring to the progress that his com- 
pany had made in the quick-freezing 
process: 

“The development so far made would 
give us ample satisfaction to the point 
where we could meet the competition 
of any food that is now prepared in any 
method or by any method that is now 
- the market, when and if we want to 

o it.” 

And Swift & Company, to meet any 
competition in this line, are installing 
apparatus for preserving meats at a 
much lower temperature than formerly, 


New Era in Food Distribution. 


Upon the whole case I am of the 
opinion that in many respects there 
have been great changes in the meth- 
ods of food distribution and in the situ- 
ation of those engaged in the packing 
industry since the date of the decree. 

The extent of the relief, if any, that 
should be given to the petitioners is a 
difficult question. 

Certain provisions of the decree en- 
joined the defendants from acts which, 
whether they were illegal in the strict 
sense or not, at the time of the decree, 
were such as to give them unfair ad- 
vantages over their competitors. These 
arose from the ownership or control of 
public stockyards, terminal railroads, 
and market journals. While the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act, the control of 
the terminal railroads by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the present 
widespread and prompt dissemination 
of market news has to a considerable 
extent, diminished the danger arising 
from the petitioners’ ownership of 
these facilities, I think that it would 
be unwise to modify the decree in these 
respects. 

There are many opportunities for 
secret preferences in the operation of 
the stockyards and of the terminals, 
and much for propaganda and distor- 
tion of news in newspapers. It is prob- 
able, too, that Congress would have 
made the provisions of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act even more stringent 
had it not been for the decree. 


And here I might mention the ques- 
tion of “reciprocal buying,” a practice 
by which a shipper ships his goods over 
that railroad which buys his products. 
I consider this an element of danger, 
with opportunities for secret rebates 
and preferences, but the Government 
admits that, while this practice on the 
part of petitioners shows a tendency to 
unfair trade practices, it is not illegal 
and by no means confined to the peti- 
tioners. The Government does not 
any additional injunction in this re 
spect. 


Changed Conditions Are Considered. 

The use of refrigerator and peddler 
cars and the dealing in commodities 
other than meats, are not, of course 
illegal in themselves, nor are they 
sinister in their nature nor the subjects 
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of any secret advantages. It is simply 
a question whether it is inequitable to 
further continue the provisions of the 
decree in these respects. 

I do not think that in order to show 
a right to modify the injunction in any 
one respect, the changes in conditions 
which would justify such a modification 
should be limited to those bearing par- 
ticularly upon that one question, but 
the entire change of conditions in the 
distribution of foods, those brought 
about by economic changes in the con- 
ditions and practices of the petitioners, 
and changes in the statutes and laws 
must be considered, and if by reason 
of those changes, any provision of the 
decree can be modified without danger 
of monopoly, or the probability of acts 
in restraint of trade or unfair practices 
on the part of the petitioners, then the 
decree should be modified. 

The gravest source of danger alleged 
in the bill was that with reference to 
the control by the defendants of the 
stockyards, terminal railroads and mar- 
ket newspapers, and the most repre- 
hensible practices charged against the 
packers were those connected with their 
operation of those facilities and their 
combinations and consequent conduct in 
restraint of trade, fixing prices and 
acts of unfair competition, by means of 
which they were acquiring a monopoly. 


Combination No Longer Exists. 


Today the combination no longer 
exists; no one alone of the packers is 
of sufficient size to constitute a mo- 
nopoly, even if it tried to do so; their 
control of the public facilities men- 
tioned is much weakened, and if the 
injunction as to those matters remains 
unchanged, they can not be made the 
basis of a monopoly. 

As to the peddler cars it is an ex- 
treme measure, unless absolutely neces- 
sary, to prevent anyone from making 
an economic use of his facilities. The 
use by the packers of vacant places in 
the peddler cars, and in their ware- 
houses, not used for meats, by other 
commodities is sound as an economic 
and business proposition. 

In addition to this there has been a 
great increase in the number of com- 
bination food stores, those retailing 
both meats and groceries. This is due 
partly to the increased use of the auto- 
mobile in which the housewife is enabled 
to carry her purchases, and she prefers 
to get all her food supplies at one 
place, due probably in part to the 


trouble and difficulty of parking her 
car, 


There will be quite a saving to the 
petitioners if the same salesmar, when 
calling upon the retailer, could sell him 
both meats and other food products, or 
if he did not desire one, could sell him 
the other. 


No Danger of Monopoly. 


With other restraints remaining in 
force and fortified in some instances by 
Government inspection and control, 
with the increased competition of other 
packers, with the growth and purchas- 
Ing power of the chains of all kinds, 
with the widespread dissemination of 
market news, I see no danger of a 
monopoly on the part of the defendants 
arising from the use of refrigerator 
cars and from dealing in commodities 
other than meats. 


_ As to retailing I think the situation 
is different. The control by the de- 
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fendants of the great amount of inter- 
state commerce in meats and other 
articles from the producer to the con- 
sumer would probably result in the 
almost complete annihilation of the 
independent retail grocer, already a 
minority in volume of business. 

The petitioners admit that if they go 
into the retail business they must buy 
out many now in the business, they will 
necessarily compete with other retail- 
ers, now their customers, and can by 
the elimination of salesmen and in 
other ways, reduce the costs of their 
products to their own retail stores. 
Even if they should not go into the 
business of retailing, if they had the 
power to do so, there is a real danger 
of the misuse of that power. 


The Retailing Situation. 


This is shown by the testimony of 
the president of Armour and Company 
when he said: 

“The very fact that we had the privi- 
lege or opportunity of going into the 
retail business without restriction 
might remove the necessity for our 
ever having to do it. 

“Q. In what way might it do that? 

“A, Well, if you have somebody in 
a situation where he can never get up 
to you, you have an advantage over 
his. * SS 

“Q. Could you illustrate, by some 
description of a definite line of proced- 
ure, as to how the mere possession of 
this liberty would give you an advan- 
tage, or enable you to act advantage- 
ously without actually using it? 

“A. I can conceive of a situation 
developing around our business where 
we have a customer of very large pro- 
portions, with whom we are dealing in 
millions of dollars of business. I can 
conceive of his buyer and my salesman 
getting into a situation of antagonism 
one with the other, and of getting 
notice that that man would not buy any 
more products from this great house 
of Armour and Company, because of 
some little incidental thing. I could 
not conceive of that ever happening if 
that big buyer thought that there was 
an opportunity, because he or his people 
refused us his business, for us to go 
into the retail business. I cannot con- 
ceive that he would reach that conclu- 
sion. I think he would find a way to 
do business with us.” 

Whether such complete integration in 
merchandising from the producer to the 
consumer would produce better condi- 
tions as a whole is an economic ques- 
tion which is not for the court to de- 
cide. The policy of Congress as shown 
by the statutes enacted by it and as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court is to 
preserve and stimulate competition, 
and to permit the defendants to engage 
in the retailing of their own products 
would, in my opinion, have the opposite 
result. 

The decree will therefore be modified 
so as to permit the defendant packers 
to manufacture, sell and deal in the 
commodities specified in paragraphs 
fourth and fifth of the decree, and re- 
ferred to in this case as unrelated lines, 
and to use or permit others to use the 
distribution facilities of the defendants 
in handling those unrelated lines, but 
in all other respects the decree will re- 
main in full force and effect, and the 
defendants required to comply promptly 
with the decree, in every respect in 
which they have not heretofore com- 
plied with it. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Frank M. Firor, president, Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., New York, spent a day in 
— D. C., during the past 
week, 


H. L. Skellinger, general manager 
branch house department, Wilson & 
Co., New York territory, returned East 
last week after having spent a short 
vacation on the Pacific Coast. 


Visitors from Armour and Company, 
Chicago, during the past week included 
vice president E. S. Waterbury, B. J. 
Dolan of the canned foods department 
and E. J. Reis of the Simon Pure Lard 
division. 


Visitors to the New York Butchers’ 
Dressed Meat Company from Armour 
and Company, Chicago, during the past 
week were F. D. Green, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent, and B. J. Dolan, 
canned foods department. 


Meyer Levin, head kosher salesman 
at the New York Butchers’ Dressed 
Meat Co., was married on Jan. 3 and 
left for California with his bride. After 
the honeymoon the couple will reside 
in New York. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended Jan. 3, 1931, were as fol- 
lows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 46 lbs.; Man- 
hattan, 286 lbs.; Queens, 22 lbs.; total, 
345 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 2 lbs. 
Poultry and Game.—Brooklyn, 75 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 204 lbs.; total, 279 lbs. 

The annual sales convention and 
product exhibit of the J. S. Hoffman 
Co. for the Eastern territory was held 
at the company’s New York headquar- 
ters on January 3 and 4, and was 
largely attended. The sales meeting 
brought out many good ideas. The an- 
nual banquet concluded the program. 
Vice-president Meyer Katz of Chicago 
was a guest. 


ao 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


At the meeting of the South Brook- 
lyn Branch on Tuesday of this week 
it was announced that the plan whereby 
each member is donating ten pounds of 
meat a week to the poor is working out 
very satisfactorily and is accomplish- 
ing a great amount of good. The dona- 
tions are being made through a local 
newspaper. 


On January 13 a Brooklyn inter- 
branch meeting will be held under the 
auspices of the Eastern District Branch 
in Schwaben hall. This will include the 
Brooklyn, Eastern District, Jamaica 
and South Brooklyn branches. 


The committee for the combined 
dinner dance of Brooklyn, Jamaica and 
South Brooklyn branches announces ar- 
rangements are progressing nicely and 
indications are for a large affair on 
Sunday, February 1, in the St. George 
hotel, Brooklyn. 


State president David van Gelder and 
state business manager Edwin Williams 
were visitors at the last meeting of the 
old year of the Bronx Branch. Reports 


on the turkey exchange and ball com- 
mittee were received. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium 
Cows, common and medium 
Bulls, cutter, medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium . 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 
Ewes, ‘medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-220 Ibs 
Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 120 lbs 
Roughs 


DRESSED HOGS. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native hea 
Choice, native light... 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN a i BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 


Native choice yearlings, 0g e00 Ibs... ‘a 
Good to choice heifers........... covcecece 


Fresh bologna —_ 
BEEF CUTS. 


or 


-80 
-26 
-22 
21 


i 
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% 
8 Ibs. avg........ 
GB IDS. AVE. .cccccccccces 
B TRS, BVE- cccccccscccect 
BS IBS, BUR. cocccccccccccS 


Tenderloins, 4 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


Good to choice calves.......c....c0000.18 
Med. to common WES. cocccrcccccccccede 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, — wl 
Lambs, 
Sheep, good . 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs..15 

Pork tenderloins, fresh -40 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 “4 avg. 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. mares 
boneless, —” eocccccccvccee 19 

Butts, regular, "Wes 16 

Hams, Western, — 10@12 Ibs. ave. 18 

Hams, city, , 6@10 ~% 

Picnic hams, 


avera; 
Pork ~ I extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean. 
Spareribs, sh 


reer r rrr rr rer rr 


18 
cone 
12 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 lbs. avg 
Hams, 10 
Hams, 12 
Picnics, 4 


Ibs. 
Rollettes, 8@10 ibs. oe. peénéeeesnsaee Igais% 
Beef tongue, light............ = 30 @32 
Beef tongue, heavy...... ecccccce ceeece 34 

ey any — cccccccccccs -.23 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 

Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d 

Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal . 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys ......esseses 
4 

Oxta: ° 

Beer Tanging as. eacceess eee 

Lamb 


Shop fat ...... 

Breast fat 2... .cccccccccccccsecccccces 
Edible suet .. 

Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-1214 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...13 1.70 2.80 
Prime No. 2 veals...11 1.45 —— 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 9 
Buttermilk No, 2.... 7 
—— ow “B 20 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score)... 
Creamery, seconds ( 7 score). 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


@28 
@26% 
2 25% 
24 


Extra, dozen 
Extra firsts, dozen 
WUrats .cccccccccccccccccccescccccecs | 
Checks : 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express 
Fowls, Leghorn, fancy, via express 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


my packed—12 to box—fair to , oe 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. = 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... aus 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb. ‘30 - 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...1 o> 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. 18 20 

ny yy i. ~~ to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 65 lbs. to dozen, en yd 

$8 - 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. 

43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, eS 


36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 


Western, 
Western, 
Western, 
Western, 
Ducks— 
Maryland, good to fancy 


Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib........ TT, 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to fancy: 
Broilers, 21@24 lbs 26 
Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fancy: 
Young toms 42 @44 
Young hens @43 
Fowls, frozen—dry, pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 


Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per Ib........26 @27 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb 24 @25 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib 


x 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chica: 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week en 
Jan. 1, 1931: 

Dec. 26 
a al 2-28 
- 


@28 


27 30 


28 
29 
20'4 


29 31 Jan. 1 
28% 2714Holiday 
N 29 28% ‘ 
ea .-29% 20% 29% ‘ 
Phila. ...30 29% ‘ 

Wholesale sian E. .-. centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 

27% 27% 28 28 2714Holiday 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last -—Since Jan. 1.— 
Jan. 1. week. ‘year. 1930. 1929. 
25,471 34,073 3,116,176 3,261,755 

41, 618 # 48,400 aor 194 3,640,171 
Boston.. 7,699 7,457 1,034,996 1,159,655 
Phila... 13,701 ; 15,126 1, 116, 811 1,165,148 


105,056 8,939,177 9,226,724 

Cold storage movements (Ibs.): 
In Out On hand 
Dec. 31. Dee. 31. Jan. 2 last year. 


Chicago ... 17, 670 359,114 13,890,963 15,318,738 
New York.100, 95,876 7,146,: 4 9,217,393 
Boston .... 20,068 4,436,951 5,529,134 
Phila. 80,640 1,317,005 3,222,767 


555,698 26,791,227 33,288,032 


Chicago. 
M. Zovee 


Same 
week-day 





Total ...217,697 


January 10, 193 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates, 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
ex vessel Atlantic and Gulf ports.. 
Ammonium _ sulphate, owe bags, 
per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New Y 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, i } 
B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory 4.20 & 10¢ 
Fish “on foreign, — —, 
To Zl 3.75 & 10¢ | 


nia, 1 eeccee 
Fish —, aciduiated, 6% ._... onia, 
3% A. P. 50 é 5 


f.o.b. fish f actory. 8. 

Soda Nitrate a bags, 100 Ibs. spot. 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 

SS SR ee 3.10 & 1 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo.. 2°75 & Oe 

Phosphates. 

Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 

bags, per ton, c.i. 
Bone meal, «ted 4% _— - bags, 

per ton, c.i.f. 
Acid phosphate, jbl 

more, per ton, 16% fi 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, Bond en 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton: 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground.. 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS, | 
Round shin ond avg. 48 to 50 i. 
per 100 pie 
Black or striped — per ton 
White hoofs, per t 
Thigh — avg. ‘85 to 90° ibs. +» per 


100 piece 
Horns, eocerdink RO BONES. 2 ccicvace 75. 


Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FAT sx 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds — 


Office: 407 E. 31st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. 4 


Emil Kohn, Ine, 
Calfekigg 


Specialists in skins of quality 
consignment. Results talk! Infor 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 


407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


“MONGOLIA 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASING 


that serve you best 



























































